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For the Register. 
TALES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. NO- VI. 


MOHAMMED. 


Part [. THe MONK OF BosTRA. 


The ancient city of Bostra,—the Bozrah of the 
Old Testament,—was thronged with visitants. 
Caravan after caravan had entered through the 
gates, which occasionally varied the long line of 
the thick and lofty wall, whose ruins still remain, 
and over whose battlements then shone the cross, 
the standard of the Greek Emperors. Situated 
in thecfertile plain of Auranitis, between Pales- 
tine and Arabia, its annual fairs collected a great 
assemblage from the east and from the west. 
Greeks from Damascus and Jerusalem, worship- 


rs of fire from Persia, Jews and idolatrous| | . . , 
pe -| simple truth of the Gospel, perhaps his mind 


Arabs. mingled together in the dense mass of 
traffickers ; forgetting for a time in the pursuit of 
gain the differences of descent and faith. 

From the southern gate slowly advanced a 
caravan, in which loaded camels and horses of 
the true Kochlani breed, were led by men 


most of them do give that strange, idolotrous 
title to the Virgin Mary.” 

“But why do you disapprove it? 
you a Christian ?”’ 

‘“‘] am of the class whom they call Nestorians, 
after the worthy Nestorius, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, who died in exile and poverty rather 
than give this title to the mother of the Savior. 
Many others have endured suffering like him ; 
but we are now so strong here in the east, that 
it has been thought best to let us live in peace.” 

“‘T would learn more, from you, venerable 
| priest,” said the youth. ‘We stay but a short 
|time in Bostra, and never till now have I con- 
versed with a Christian.”’ 
| “Come with me thep, noble Arabs, to my con- 
ivent. lam called Sergius, and am archiman- 
| drite to the brotherhood of the holy Basil. Per- 

haps this meeting may be essed for the good of 
| Mecea.”’ 
| Deeply that evening did the ardent Arab youth 
|drink in the lessons imparted by the Syrian 
monk. He heard for the first time declared and 
proved, the great doctrine that the Ruler of the 
‘universe is One; he heard of prophets, and 


Are not 








apostles and martyrs, and of him, who though 
| rejected by his own people, had yet founded a 
‘kingdom that should never pass away. He 
| heard too, how corruption in doctrine and in 


| manners had increased throughout the Christian 
(Church. Had the system which Sergius at- 


| tempted to explain to him, been the pure and 


| would have received it with full belief, his heart 


have submitted to its requisitions, and his own 
| destiny and that of the Eastern world been 
But the Nestorian monk, though 


| holding a purer system than what was then ac- 
| 


changed. 


Yathreb rose before them, surrounded with lofty 
palm trees. A troop had issued from the gates, 
and now rapidly approached the travellers. In 
fearless reliance on that Being whose messenger 
he thought himself, Mohammed advanced. The 
parties approached in silence. If they of the 
city had repented of their past promises, in the 
adversity of him to whom they had been made, 
the odds weuld be of hundreds against two. 
But as they came near enough for the persons of 
the fugitives to be recognised, a shout of joy 
rent the air ;—dismounting from horses and 
dromedaries, the armed throng pressed to kneel 
and kiss the hand of him who had thrown him- 
self upon their faith; and as a monarch amidst 
his devoted subjects, the exile of Mecca entered 
the gates of Yathreb thenceforth to be known as 
Medinat al Nabi, ‘‘the city of the Prophet.” 


Part III. 


In the great mosque at Medina is a gorgeous 
tomb. Within the spacious vault, lamps have 
burned continually for twelve hundred years, 
around the massive sarcophagus of the Prophet 
of Islam. Once near that coffin sat a woman, 
advanced in years, whose features amidst the 
‘traces of former beauty, bore the deep marks 
| that had been impressed there by the triumphs 
and the disappointments of ambition. It was 
| Ayesha, once the fairest of Mohammed’s wives. 
Since his death, her influence had raised to sue- 
| ceed him, her father Abubeker, and after him 
/Oman and Othman. But now, a queen no longer, 
| but a captive, she had been sent by the victori- 
ous Ali to watch by her husband’s grave. 

Long she gazed upon the tomb, which shroud- 


| AY ESHA. 





}ed the remains of him whose ambitious spirit 
| had found kindred in her own. At length she 


| spoke. 


have been long engaged in actual contest with 
one another. Even those who are most active 
in getting up the London Convention, have no 
distinct idea of what they are getting it up for. 
They want unity, but what that unity is, or how 
they are going to obtain it, they seem quite at a 
loss to determine. In a brief statement of a pre- 
paratory conference, held in Liverpool, put forth 
by the London Committee, occurs this para- 
graph: : 

“Ifany think, that there is yet a vagueness 
resting, like a mist, on the objects of the Alli- 
ance, we would readily admit 4 measure of truth 
in this. We cannot tell, before trial, how far 
members of different bodies are ripe for union 
and co-operation, Just because the object is 
progressive in its nature, it must be, in a meas- 
ure, undefined. We cansee the direction of 
the movement, but neither its rapidity, nor its 
extent ; nor even the length of each separate 
step; but we know that there must be a real 
union wherever there is the Spirit of Christ ; 
and, blessed be God, we have enjoyed already 
the foretaste of the reality and the sweetness of 
that union.” 

Now from what we know of the sects, we are 
not at all surprised to find, that they have no dis- 
tinct idea of what they are to meet one another 
for. They all will come together, hoping that 
some one may appear with a feasible plan in his 
head. Ofcourse they will be disappointed. In 
all probability, at the end of the convention they 
will agree upon some universally unsatisfactory 
ylan, will congratulate one another upon the 
happy termination of their discussions, will pub- 
lish their plan to the world with a flourish of 
trumpets, and will all go home with their faith 
in a conventional unity shaken; and the plan, 
having no cordial supporters without, and no vi- 
tality within, will fall into its original atoms of 
nothingness. Or else the catastrophe will be 
postponed by a succession of **World’s Conven- 
tions,’ each growing smaller and smaller, until 
they die out. Or else they will get up a kind of 
galvanic vitality, by all agreeing to oppose some 
Fone thing with all their might.”’ 
This, we fear, will be the result. But can 


theres never be any bond of union] between the 





° ci . > . > J shie 
whose dark countenances, and proud bearing be- | counted orthodox, believed in a theology which 


spoke them sons of the desert, descendants of | was still encumbered with strange and unintelli- 


him of whom it had been written, that his hand 
should be against every man, and every man’s | of Hera, Mohammed meditated over the commu- 


But the children of Ishmael | Dications of this important night, he could arrive 


gible terms ; and years after, when in the cave 


hand against him. 


‘And hither am I sent, to close, in lonely | different members of the Church of Christ? Not 
vigils at this tomb, the life that has been spent | 4j}} selfishness and sectarian bigotry and the 
in the cares of empire. Al] that remains for me ( ‘hurehman’s pride, and the authority of human 
| is silence and the grave. But thou, Mohammed, | ereeds are melted down by love, and we are all 
| what remains to thee? Where is that form of | drawn together in one by the common spirit of 


Paris was a metropolis of impiety, irreligion and 
immorality, would say true; so would he speak 
the truth who should say that it was also a city 
ot faith, charity, zeal and holiness. Both were 
true, as it was contemplated by one or another 
class of observers. 

The Bishop then spoke of the Revolution and 
the peculiar struggles to which Christianity had 
been subjected to regain a hold upon the hearts 
of a people who, for two generations had been 
educated without any idea of religion, and taught 
to ridicule and contemn it. Yet God seemed to 
have adapted the spirit in the hearts of his chil- 
dren to the specific wants of the place and time. 
The young men of France, many of them of the 
highest class and belonging to the learned pro- 
fessions, were united in societies of conference 
for mutual edification, and they found that Christ 
in the persons ot the poor, always surrounds the 
Catholic on every side. They divided the land in- 
to districts—they found out and ministered to 
sufferings, they visited the sick, they sustained 
the weak and advised the young, and thus saved 
thousands from the baneful influences of Licen- 
tiousness and Infidelity which are diffused in the 
seductive guise of ‘‘Philosophy,’ He had wit- 
nessed with admiration the devoted zeal which 
animated great numbers of the faithful every 
where in EKurope—which impelled thousands of 
delicate and high born women to dedicate them- 
selves to the service of God wherever he should 
call them—better in ministering in hospitals and 
haunts of wretchedness at home or setting forth 
| joyfully to spend their lives in missions among 
| the savages of the Cape of Good Hope or the 
' more degraded convicts of Australia, «There 

was one association of: Catholics, voluntarily 
consecrated to labor and pray for the conversion 
| of the world which now numbers nine or ten 
millions of members. 
And the fruits of these extensive and unusp- 
_al efforts were already visible, not only in the 
general increase of faith, zeal and piety, but in 
| numerous and remarkable conversions of the in- 
| fidel or indifferent, which had in some cases 
| been so sudden and surprising as to give rise to 
_a belief in the direct and special interposition of 
| the Head of the Church in their belief. What- 
ever may be thought on this head,the blessed in- 





sincere Christian. ‘The Bishop instanced as oue 
| cheering fact a great change in the faith and de- 
portment of the Laboring Classes of Paris, who 
| were formerly almost to a man infected by the 
Infidel Philosophy, and whose Sundays were 


fluences of such efforts cannot be doubted by any | 


come to define it,it ceases to exist. How can we 
imagine a plea, in extenuation of guilt, which 
never suffices to exempt from the temporal pun- 
ishment of sin on earth, to be all-sufficient in the 
eye of heaven as a security against the retribu- 
tion of eternity? Is it not too serious for the 
present meeting,which is assembled for religious 
consideration,as well as social enjoyment to sug- 
gest the answer which our Divine Judge will 
make to the pleader who rests upon his merits 
and sacrifice, in excuse for his own distinctly- 
remembered guilt? It will be to remind that 
pleader of his own instructions when on earth,— 
** Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father, who is in heav- 
en.’’ But while I charge the doctrines which, 
as Unitarians, we regret, with immoral tendency, 
I am well aware that such a tendency is far from 
being recognized by those who are attached to 
them. ‘There is, | believe, an inherent love of 
truth and goodness in the human breast, which 
draws the members of different sects more close- 
ly together than their differences separate them. 
Wherever the spirit of inquiry is once roused, 
men will have religious principles which satisfy 
their understandings, and by which they feel 
strengthened to become wiser and better men, 

which they can apply to the practical UT poses 
and wants and duties of human life. hat na- 

tive love of truth and goodness, like a latent fire 
beneath the strata of earth’s surface,will upheave 
the superincumbent mass of error ; and when re- 
pose takes place,after the temporary convulsion, 
nature may display a scene of fertility and beau- 
ty, rich in useful and happy fruits, where be- 
fore, there were only rugged rocks, and barren- 
ness, and wild confusion. In the religious move- 
ments of these times, we may discern a promise 
of improving times to come. It is true the move- 
ment sometimes appears retrograde ; we are dis- 
appointed at the slow progress which our own 
views seem to make, at the paucity of members 
attending our worship; but while religion is 
fashionable and, in the great metropolis, the gar- 
dens and places of resort, formerly attended by 
the gay and great, are deserted for the churches, 
which are filled both in the afternoon and eve- 
ning; in those churches the attention is more than 
ever awakened to questions and discussions, in 
which I can scarcely believe that all will be con- 
tent with obscure ideas and imperfect information. 
We may regard the Puseyism, now so rife, not 

only as a revolt from the Calvinistie dogma a- 

gainst which I have been contending, but as a 


| 
| 





now came in peace, to a peaceful city ; and by 
the side of the warlike sheikh who led them, 

rode a youth of singular beauty, and whose full | 
dark eye and loft y forehead gave promise of in- 


He had | 


tellectual power even more remarkable. | 


not yet completed his fourteeenth year, though | 
his statue and the manliness of his bearing would 
have led the beholder to attribute to him a mper 
age. 
The caravan paused before the gate of a khan, | 
and a few directions having been given, the 
whole procession entered the extensive square, | 
already in part oceupied by groups of travellers, | 
with their camels and horses. The various par- 
ties of merchants who composed the caravan, 
hastened to occupy the rooms which yet remain- | 
ed vacant around the sides of the quadrangle ; | 
the camels were quickly relieved of-their various | 
burthens, and conducted to the.appropriate por- | 


the sad- 


tion of the enclosure ; and seated on 
| 


dles and packages of merchandize which these 
had transported, the Arabs rested from their toil- 
some march through the desert. 

After they had partaken of the simple meal 
furnished from what yet remained of their stores 
for the journey, the sheikh and his young com- 
panion wandered forth, to gaze on scenes entire- 
ly new to one, and which possessed sufficient of 


the charm of strangeness to interest the other. 
They gazed on the walls and towers of the city, 
with the interest natural to members of a war- 
like race; and as the elder observed how far su- 





perior were the defences to those of Mecca, the 
eye of the youth sparkled, as he replied, that 
Mecca needed no walls, but the faithful breasts | 
They wandered through the ba- | 





of her people. 


but at three distinct conclusions,—That God is 
One,—that Christ was a holy teacher,—and that 
his followers withont exception had degenerated 
from his example, and well-nigh forgotten the 
great principles of his religion. 


Parr II. 


THE HEGIRA. 

The youth of fourteen had become a man of 
fifty. 
ple of his native city, and lifted up his voice to 


He stood by the Caaba, the ancient tem- 


the crowd around. By his side stood the noble 
Abubeker, the young and fiery Ali, Kaled, Oth- 
man, Amron, men whose names were to be in- 
delibly engraven by the sword’s point on the 
tablets of history. ‘The multitude gathered to 
hear, some in reverence, some in hatred, but 
most in quiet incredulity. Mohammed began, 
blending in his discourse the holiest traths with 
fictions which probably his own ardent imagina- 
He called 
on his idolatrous countrymen to turn to the One 
True God ; and of that God he boldly proclaim- 
ed himself the chosen prophet, the last and 


tion conceived to be not less divine. 


| greatest of his messengers. He ceased at length, 


and his followers raised that shout, which was 
soon to be the charging cry on many a bloody 
field, ' his 
prophet.’” As the sounds died away, they lis- 
tened for the opposing voices which they had 


“God is God, and Mohammed is 


: 


been accustomed to hear,—for the shouts of de- 
rision from the Koreishites, and the stern mena- 
ces of Abu Sophian. But this day they listened 
in vain. Their enemies were there; and the 
scow! of hatred on their brows was not less dark 
than formerly, but not a word from their lips in- 


dicated their hostility. Their silence was more 


‘ Tor . . Pact ; 
zaar, where rich fabrics from India and Persia, }ominous than their threats had been. Moham- 





and precious stones wrought by the artists of | med knew that the hour was come. 


Constantinople, drew less their gaze than the 
polished sword-blades for which Damascus was 
even then celebrated. 

‘¢Listen, uncle,’’ said the youth, laying his 
hand upon the robe of his relative, as they came 
near a large building, from which issued the 
sound of solemn music. 
and the strangers, glancing in, beheld a kneel- 


ing crowd. 


‘Is it the Caaba of the Christians?’’ asked the | 


ne phew. 

‘‘There is no Caaba but at Mecca,’ 
the uncle, ‘‘where the black stone has been kept 
since it fell from heaven, by the side of the holy 
But thisis indeed a Christian 


, 


replied 


well of Zemzem. 
house of prayer.”” 
They stood near the open door in silence a 
few moments ; then in a low tone, the boy again 
spoke. 
‘‘What do the Christians worship ? 
image, and there are hundreds ip the Caaba.’’ 
“See you not yonder eross, Mohammed? 


I see no 


There is the figure of a man extended upon it. | 


In the great temple at Damascus I have seen 


many figures ;—one especially of a woman, 


whom they eall the Mother of God.”’ 

“Strange!” said the youth, thoughtfully. 
“Tid you not tell me, uncle, that the Christians 
be lic How can he then 
have had father or mother !”’ 


“I know not,’? said the sheikh. 
could unders 


ved in one God only ’ 


“T never 
and what they do believe. They 
say they wor hip but one, but they certainly 


nee 0 
kne a there, Mohammed,” he 
said suddenly pointing to one - 


ing the building, in 
Christian monk. n seen them, here 
and at Damaseus j—they area sort of aidiull 
who live together in great buildings s 
dress like him we now see.’ 

“I will ask him, unele’’ said the eage; youth ; 
and before his relative could speak, he haa mney 
ed the space between them and the stranger, 
‘Holy monk,” he thus addressed him, ‘‘do the 


Christians worship one whom they eall the Moth- 
er of God’ 


St irtled by the 
still more by such 


many See 
ho was approach- 
* peculiar garb; “that is a 
Lhave ofte 


» and always 


| 4 question from such an in- 
quirer, the monk stood 
ul the 


tne 


Arab sheikh approaching, apologized for 
ee of his young relative 
"We : ’ . 


The doors stood open, } 


suddenness of the addréss, and | turn? 


. , 
Often through that day, the prophet, clad in 
his usual robes of green, trod with his stately 





step, under the palm trees of his accustomed 


} 
At midnight, 


| vrove. 


,a band of earnest men oceupied the entrances of 
| his house, and Abu Laheb, the uncle of Mo- 


The hour of rest arrive }. 


hammed, led the way to where a green robed 
formm reposed on a couch of carpets. Their dag- 


} : 
when the seeming 


| gers were raised to strike, 
sleeper removed the mantle from his face, and 
the assassins gazed in dismay, on the fearless 
features of Ali. 

He rose and stood before them with a scorn- 
fullaugh. ‘Thought ye that ye could surprise 
the prophet of the Most High? 
ers, pray to the idols of the Caaba, that they 
Struck with disappoint- 


Go, unbeliev- 





| may guide you better.”’ 
| ment and dismay, they fled from the house ; but 
| soon the fiery steeds of the desert were in readi- 
ness, and long and hard was the pursuit, ere the 
| disappointed riders turned their reins. 
| Mohammed meantime, accompanied only by 
Abubeker, had reached a cave, three miles dis- 
tant from the city. Its entrance was covered by 
the thick vine, among 
branches a wood-pigeon had built her nest, 


foliage of a whose 
while elsewhere the web of a spider spread its 
slender threads from rock to rock, and from ten- 
dril to tendril. Carefully avoiding any injury to 
these, the fugitives crep: into the cave; and the 
startled pigeon had returned to her nest, when 
the pursuers came to the spot. 

‘*Let us enter the cave,”’ said a voice, which 
those concealed there recognised as that of Abu 
Sophian. 

‘It needs not,” replied Abu Laheb ; ‘‘see, 
the spider’s web is unbroken, and the bird has 
| but this moment been startled from her nest by 
‘our approach. Let us not delay ; every moment 
| is of value.”’ 
| The reply of Abu Sophian was lost to the 
hearing of those within the cave, in the rapid 
\ trampling of the deceived pursuers’ horses, as 
| they galloped on the road to Yathreb. 
| “They have gone, for this time’’ said Abube- 

ker; “but what will be our fate should they re- 
Weare but two against a host.”’ 
“There is a third with us,’ replied Moham- 














silent for a moment, un-| med ; ‘‘it is Allah 1? 


The third day passed, and the disappointed 
pursuers had returned. Word was’ brought to 


are str ors he ’ . » 
Prt. ‘rangers here,’’ he said, I am ealled | them by the son of Abubeker, who with his sis- 
eh. guard: . . . e . ¢ , 
Guardian of the holy Caaba of Mee-| ter had supplied their daily food. Mounting the 


ea; this my Youne 
hainmed.”’ 
“A noble name ? 


deed prove what it Signifies 
fuifies, 


Por your ¢ 
‘0 say that I must 


a man worthy of 

ivestion, fair youth, I grieve 

answe _ : . a? oe 
hswer yes. The C€ hristians, | 


glory, 


said the monk, **may he in- Yathreb. 


nephew is Abul Kasem Mo-| swift dromedaries which the youth had led to 


them, the fugitives pursued their course towards 
“A band of the Koreish overtook 
them, but yielding to the influence of the proph- 
et’s commanding character, suffered them to 
continue their journey. At length the towers of 


| strength and beauty, so- famous in thine early 
‘life, and even when I first knew thee, dis- 
|tinguished among men! where thine eagle 


glance, thy frown of terror? where the music of | 
| thy voice that won the hearts of those thou | 


| would’st persuade? where its thunder, that 


| struck terror to thy foes on so many fields of 


war! ‘Thou art laid low, king of Arabia ; mon- 
arch, had’st thou now lived, of an empire of 
which Arabia is but the central province. Wert 
thou now living, Egypt, Syria, Persia, would 


obey thy sceptre, as they now bow to that of the | 


detested Ali. 

| Great wert thou, O Mohammed, great in 
| thy virtues and in thy crimes,—great in the de- 
'lusion of thy spirit, that led thee to them both. 
| Well do I know that no heavenly voice spoke to 
lthee but the strong prompting of thine own | 
‘heart. Well do I know that the most simple of 
| thy believers was searce more honestly deceived 
than thou wast, when first thou did’st proclaim 
thyself a prophet, and denounce the idols of 
/Mecca. Allah alone can know, if thy rising 


| fortunes taught the lessons of hypocrisy, and if 


scious fraud. Yet, deceiver or deceived, thou 
| wast the instrument of Heaven to overthrow the 
\idolatry of Africa and Asia, and to punish the 
‘corrupt and degenerate disciples of Christ. 
“Thou wast a man of blood, a persecutor of 
|those who believed not in thee. 
| delusion must plead for thee at the 
‘nal justice ; yet was not that delusion itself 


bar of eter- 


prompted by ambition ? 
| “Ambition! What hath 
|thee and forme? It hath made thee prophet 
and conqueror, to die at last by poison; me it 
vassal of 


it wrought for 


| hath made a queen, to be at length the 
my enemy. Guilty have we been, O my hus- 
‘band, in our greatness; may there be mercy 
|for us now that low! May 
|that great Being, whose delegate thou did'st 
| presume to call thyself, look in merey on his 





we are brought 


|erring children !”’ 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE: 


gave our own opinion on the Evangelical Alli- 
ance about to be formed, by which unity and ef- 


ficiency are to be given to the whole body of 


Protestants; always excepting Unitarians and 
such other unbelievers as have no right to the 
name of Christian. But as our readers may 
wish to know how the project is regarded by 
other denominations, we give below two articles, 
the firstfrom the New York Observer, an Ortho- 
dox paper, the second from the Church Times, 
a Baltimore high Church Episcopal paper, edited 
by a presbyter of the Church with the approval 
of the bishop of Maryland, i. e. the bishop of the 
| Protestant Episcopal Church in Maryland. 

The N. Y. Observer says: — 


‘“We are asked daily for information respect- 
ing the progress and state of sentiment at home 
and abroad, with reference to the ‘‘Mvangelical 
Allianee.”’ It is warmly advocated by some of 
the best men, Dissenters and Churchmen, in 
Great Britain, and the Convention in August, 
will doubtless be of one of the most sacred and 
interesting convocations ever assembled in Eng- 
land. 

But it must be admitted that the movement, is 
strenuously opposed by others, among whom are 
as able and good men as adorn any part of the 
Christian Church. The London Christian Ob- 
server, the venerable organ of the Evangelical 
party in the Church of England, is bold, dé@cided, 
and earnest in opposition. ‘The Rev. Dr. Camp- 
bell, editor of the Congregational Magazine, and 
perhaps the ablest of the Dissenters, is very ear- 
nest also in denouncing the movement. The fol- 
lowing letter to the London Patriot shows that 
Mr. James’ letter to Dr. Patton, which has been 
published in this country,does not correctly rep- 
resent the state of feeling in Great Britain. 











The opinion of the Church Times is a very 
different one, and we are sorry to say that it en- 
tirely coincides with our own. 

“The month of August will witness in Eng- 
land, the collection of what are called ‘‘Kvan- 
gelical Christians,”’ from the different Protestant 
denominations in Europe and America. Their 
object is to form a kind of “Evangelical alliance.’ 
The ostensible design of the alliance, is to make a 
general society of union; not to submerge the 
existing ecclesiastical systems in one grand new 
one, but to overlay another upon those now 
standing. It will, in all probability terminate in 
failure. It is inconsistent with the analogies of 
things, and the laws of human character, that 
such discordant elements as the Protestant sects 
exhibit, should ever be cordially united. Many 





lelearly enjoined in the Bible. 


supposed necessity was thy excuse for con-_ 


Thy strong | 


We two weeks agoin an article on the Jesuits | 


/our common Lord. 





SCHISM IN THE ARMINIAN CHURCH. 


A letter from the Rev. Horatio Southgate, 
bishop, we thik, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Constantinople, gives an account of a 
schism in the Arminian Church ; from which it 
would seem that the inquiring spirit of our age 


| has reached even into those remote regions. 
| ‘In attempting,’’ says Bishop Southgate, ‘‘to 
detail the views of the disaffected, ] find some 
| difficulty on aceount of the want of consistency 
and system which they present. But, in general 
the following description wil! be found, I believe 
as near the truth as any general description can 
be. They hold, first, that nothing is to be re- 
ceived either for faith or practice which is not 
This strikes at 
the root of all ecclesiastical institutions, for even 
the sacred orders of the ministry are not the sub- 
ject of express injunctions in the word of God. It 
also abrogates all religious festivals and fasts— 


- and these, accordingly, are generally rejected by 


the Arminian seceders. They, hold apparently 
as a sequence from the foregoing, that the church 
of Christ is altogether and only invisible. They 
reject the doctrine that the body and blood of 
| Christ are in any wise given or received in the 
Lord’s supper; they regard baptism as a scrip- 
tural institution, but involving no change of state 
or inheritance of privileges. They hold, gener- 
ally, that there is no distinction of orders in the 


-| Christian ministry, and deny that one man has 


}any more right than another to exercise its duties. 
Hence they cast contempt upon ordination, and 
;some of them void it altogether. They declare 
(that all true Christians (that is, spiritual be- 
| lievers,) are one body, and constitute the only 
| Church of Christ.”’ 

What strikes us as most remarkable in this 
| communication, is the admission on the part of 
| the bishop, which we have printed in Italies ; an 
|admission which we are certain every unpreju- 
Bae » —— ‘ - 
liced reader of the Scriptures must allow. We 
j}are glad to find so eminent a Churehman ready 


to avow such an opinion. 


For the Register. 
Mr. Eprror:—Protestants seldom have an 


opportunity of learning what the Roman Catho- 





| lies say or think of the present state of things in 


| the Christian world. A late number of the New 
| York Tribune contains a report of a discourse 
| preached in that city on the 26th of last April, 
| by Bishop Hughes, after his return from a_ visit 
to Europe. The eminence which this prelate 
has aequired by his unquestionable abilities gives 
importance to his remarks, and as 1 presume 
that they are correctly reported, I send you an 
extract or two. They present the impressions 
of one who may have seen things in a partial 
light, but they are at least entitled to as much 
attention as the letters of Protestant correspond- 
ents of American Journals or speeches of gen- 
tlemen at Anti-Catholic associations. G. 


Bishop Hughes, after relating some features 
of society as it fell under his eye in Ireland, 
England and France, goes on to remark:— 


‘*But what was of more immediate interest to 
the Church was the fact that in all three cf these 
nations a revival and activity of the Religious 
Spirit never seen before. In this respect Lreland 
—which has inherited a permanent legacy of 
suffering—has exhibited a noble constancy in the 
cause of integrity of principle and the inviolabil- 
ity of conscience, and is a proud illustration of 
the unconquerable force of human faith and will. 
In one respect Ireland is the first to emerge into 
the new light. Her system of diffusing general 
education among the Poor has already so far ad- 
vanced as to give assurance that ere long the 
Trish will be among the best informed people in 
Europe. The change produced within the last 
few years throughout Ireland has been surpris- 
ing. There is no longer any recruiting for sol- 
diers among the poor country boys who used to 
be entrapped in ignorance and intemperance to 
enlist. Now they are informed and sober.— 
Throughout Ireland, during bis whole visit, he 
saw not one man intoxicated! This great vice 
has been literally swept from the kingdom. 

The Bishop went on to — at some length 
of the general increase of Piety in Ireland, avd 
the frequent erection of churches on the ruins of 
former temples, whose spires, may we not hope, 
will be like spiritual lightning reds, to avert the 
curse of Heaven from the land! He also, in 
illustrating this subject, alluded to the great in- 
crease of the charitable institutions and provisions 
throughout Ireland. ‘They are found in every 
city—or, where they are not, the spirit of Relig- 
ion is constantly contriving ways and means of 
ministering to the necessities of the aged, the 


whom society had first ruined and then cast forth 
from its bosom. Tt was the same in France— 





have no moral affinity for each other, and many 


in Paris: and although he who should say that 


consequently spent in reveling and sensual indul- | £teat concession to an important Unitarian prin- 
gence. So great had been the change among | Ciple, while it is evidently an attempt to revive 
them that Eighteen Thousand had become mem- | the authority of the church, which it confounds 
bers of a single church, and many more were | With the priesthood, and to persuade the people 
° jto put their faith and souls into the care of the 
| priests ; at the same time it concedes and main- 
| tains, with a view to this, that the popular and 
iii a inci emailiteasinees received creeds cannot besupported on scriptural 
LENGTH OF RELIGIOUS SERVICES. | grounds—have not Bible pathadtieAbat they 
The following is extracted from an article by | must rest upon tradition and the fathers. ‘Thus 
| Puseyism is a manifest concession that the 
| Unitarian is the most consistent Pretestant, that 
we alone carry out the principle, ‘* the Bible and 
the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants.’’— 
| My friends, the human mind cannot be_stationa- 
\ry. ‘There must come another and greater re- 
| formation—the more complete, the longer the 
,delay. Institutions, no more than buildings are 
| eternal ; and when they are shattered, as the ma- 
terial building sometimes is,out of the ruins may 
be raised a nobler shrine for the worship of the 
Great Supreme, whose temple is the universe, 
upon the speaker and the congregation. We | whose altar isthe pure heart, and whose best 
wish alse in this place to say a word about | service is beneficence towards all his creatures. 
prayer. It is admitted that public prayer in which | The Chairman next proposed,‘‘Success to the 
| the members of the church shall participate as! Southern Unitarian, and Southern Unitarian 
| the Spirit giveth utterance, is both useful and | Fund Societies,’ connected with the name of 
| unportant ; so much so that a church would re- | the Rev. E. Kell. 
| gard itself as dead, if itdid not maintain meet-| The Rev. E. Kell observed,that however elo- 
ings of this description, And yet who has not | quently their able preacher had that morning ad- 
seen prayer meetings so conducted, as to become | vocated the claims of these societies, yet, as the 
positively offensive and injurious? It often hap- | annual meeting was almost the only opportunity 
pens that one or two brethren consume the en- ‘they had of obtaining new subscribers and inter- 
tire amount of time that ought to be devoted to | esting the public at large, he must be permitted 
the meeting. Prayer is the last thing that'should | again to bring the subject before them. ‘The 
be made the occasion of evil speaking—the last | Southern Unitarian Society was founded in 1801. 
service that should be made wearisome and tedi- | ]t was known to most of them that it had for its 
ous. And yet we have known the patience of a | object the promotion of Unitarianism, by the cir- 
congregation entirely exhausted, and the good | eulation of books and tracts expressive of our 
influence of a meeting apparently lost, through | sentiments, and, in order to afford an opportunity 
improprieties of this kind. It is a poor shift, to} to all who wished to become subscribers, the 
say that people ought not thus to feel, and if| minimum subscription was aslow as half a crown. 
they had religion enough they would not. It}The Southern Unitarian Fund Society, founded 
will be nearer the truth, to eonclude that if we | jn 1815, had for its object the promotion of Uni- 
had religion enough we would not weary them | tarjanism, by popular preaching in places where 
in making long prayers—in making vain repeti- | jt had been previously unknown, and the support 
tions. We have no objection to a man’s praying | of poor congregations. It was similar to the so- 


preparing to follow their example.” 





a sensible writer in the Christian Secretary : 


' 

** Whitefield is reported to have said, that 
'inan with the eloquence of an angel, ought not 
to exceed forty minutes in a sermon, ,and it is 
well known that Wesley seldom exceeded thirty. 
We do not suppose that a man ought to subject 
himself invariably to a definite time, but we do 
think that regard ought to be had to this point, 
lest our good be evil spoken of. I have almost 
always found that the last fifteen minutes of a ser- 
mon an hour in length, was more than lost, both 


destitute, the unprotected females and those — 


long in his closet; but we do earnestly protest | 
against long prayers in public, save when special | 
circumstances justify them, whether in the pul- 
pit or prayer-meeting ; and we believe it will be | 

generally found true, that long prayers are pre- | 
ceded by short, and hasty secret ones. As a 
| man usually preaches longest when for want of | 
due preparation he has nothing to say, so for the 
same reason, it is to be feared many pray long.”’ 


UNITARIAN ANNIVERSARIES IN ENGLAND. | 


As our anniversaries are at hand, it is please | 


. ; , 
ant to read accounts which we have just received | 





of a similar meeting of our brethren in England. 
{ 


“The annual meeting of the Southern Unitari- | 
an, and Southern Unitarian Fund Societies took 
place in Portsmouth, on Good Friday. After a 
sermon, and the business meeting, a tea party 
took place at which were present about four 
hundred persons. 

In reply to the first sentiment that was given, 
Rev. E. Taggart,who had preached in the morn- 
ing said,—My Christian friends, I am at a loss 
to understand the warm expression of welcome 
with which you have greeted me, since it is evi- 
dent, as the chairman has intimated, that a large 
proportion of those who are present this evening 
did not hear the discourse of the morning to 
which allusion has been made. Iam sorry to 
think this was the ease, since I speak with much 
more confidence and ease, on religious subjects 
from the book, than without it. To some who 
were present in the morning, I cannot but fear 
that | must have appeared somewhat too harsh 
and severe, when I spoke of the immoral tenden- 
cy of some of the popular doctrines to which 
we are opposed, especially that prevalent doc- 
trine which throws all the burthen and punish- 
ment of sin upon the Savior, and confers all the | 
grace of pardon, and clothes with an imputed 
righteousness, the believer in the great atone- 
ment. ‘To all such, 1 can only plead the sincer- 
ity and depth of my own conviction; and if my 
present audience will grant me their patience and 
indulgence, composed, as I understand it is, of 
various sects and parties, I am inclined to pur- 
sue the subject and say, that it has often struck 
me as singular, that whilst this great atonement 
is thought a sufficient and ample expiation for all 
the sinfulness of man, the entire corruption of 
human nature, and the world, it is never pleaded 
or thqught of, inexcuse for any oue particular 
sin, or special and marked deviation from the 
path of duty and conscience. No amount of 
faith in the atonement is considered a justification 
for any departure from truth or honesty. The 
severest penalties of human tribunals are visited 
upon the heads of offenders ; society is held to- 
gether by the strong bonds of practical duty, and 
all the happiness of domestic and social inter- 
course depends on the fidelity and integrity with 
which the members of families act towards each 
other. It isevident, then, that if religious faith 
in the breast of its possessor Cannot operate in 
excuse or justification for any manifest practical 
violation of known duty, if it suffice not to wipe 
off the guilt of distinet particular sins, it cannot 
suftice for universal sinfulness. Men are deceiv- 
ed by verbal generalisations. The principle of 
the atonement evaporates in words, when we 
come to apply it to human wants, and compare 
it with other truths. Like the Trinity, when we 











ciety lately established in the West of Englamd, 
called the ‘* Western Union.”’ Its intent was to 
spread the doctrine of the Gospel as it was first 
preached by Jesus and the Apostles. It desired 
to diffuse among mankind the awakening truth 
that God so loved the world as to send Jesus 
Christ into it, It aimed to elevate our fellow- 
creatures above the absorbing cares and sensual 
pursuits of this world, and point their thoughts 
to another and a better. Its purpose was to ban- 
ish bigotry,intolerance, and all uncharitableness. 


| Its noble aspiration, in short, was to make men 


wiser and better, and happier. And could more 
important objects be proposed to the attention of 
mankind! Was it possible to conceive of any 
institution more entitled to sympathy and sup- 
port? Our Trinitarian brethren sometimes, in- 
deed, represent Unitarianism as @ mere system of 
negations, but he was prepared to say, that this 
description of their creed, could with much more 
propriety, be applied to Trinitarian views. To 
give a few instances: Unitarians believe the 
Scripture doctrine of the simple unity of God ;— 
they receive in its strict and literal sense, the de- 
claration of our Savior, ‘Hear, O, Israel, the 
Lord, thy God is one Lord, and this is life eter- 
nal, to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent.’ The Trinitarian 
denies this fundamental truth of the Gospel, for 
he says, that, besides God the Father, there is 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. Again, 
the Unitarian believes the beautiful teachings of 
Scripture respecting the infinite mercy of God. 
He delights to contemplate his Heavenly Father 
as he is depicted by his Savior, in the parable of 
the prodigal—as ever willing to receive his err- 
ing children on their repentance and newness of 
life. The Trinitarian, on the contrary, denies 
that the Father can forgive, till his justice is sat- 
isfied ; that He can exercise his darling attribute 
of mercy, till an infinite atonement has been 
made for the sins of mankind. The Unitarian 
believes the broad doctrine of the Scriptures con- 
cerning the mode of acceptance with God,— 
‘What doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and towalk humbly with 
thy God?’ The Trinitarian denies this gener- 
ous doctrine, and asserts, that unless a man pro- 
fessessuch and such a doctrine, he cannot be 
saved ; in the language ofthe Athanasian Creed, 
that unless he believes ‘* the Father is God, the 
son is God, and the Holy Ghést is God, and yet 
that there are not three Gods, but one God ,with- 
out doubt, he shall perish everlastingly.”” He 
could easily multiply instances of the negative 
belief of the Trinitarians; but he would confine 
himself to one suggested by the day on which 
they were met, and the discourse they had that 
morning heard. The Unitarian believes that on 
this day the man Christ Jesus was crucified and 
laid in the grave, that on the third day he rose 
again from the dead,and is ascended to his Fath- 
er. He regards it as the best proof of his own 
resurrection that, ‘‘as by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead.’’— 
The Trinitarian denies that simply,the man Christ 
Jesus was laid in the grave, but asserts this of 
the third person of the Trinity, which dves not 
afford the same advantage as a pledge for his 
own immortality. ‘The Trinitarian doctrine,it ap- 
peared, was more properly described as a — 
of mere negations. ‘The Unitarian affirm e 
simple truths of the Gospel, in the simple Jan- 
guage of the Gospel, uncontaminated with the 
admixtures of men, and they considered tha 


their views were more calculated to operate on 
the character, and ultimately to command the as- 
sent of mankind. It was sometimes, however, 
objected to us, as Unitarians, that we oppose 
reason to Scripture ; but this he maintained was 
an unfounded allegation. We do not oppose 
reason to Scripture,but we mtepret Scripture by 
reason. It is one of the distinguishing advanta- 
ges of Unitarianism that in it Scripture and rea- 
Son are never opposed. They are both lights 
Streaming from the great source of light, and 
matually illustrate and supporteach other. If 
we were to oppose reason to Scripture,we should 
be in the situation of the heathen at the coming 
of our Savior, or of modern unbelievers in reve- 
lation. This would be a retrograde movement 
10 human civilization, and not a forward one, and 
its consequences would be disastrous. There 
was no body of Christians who had so ably de- 
fended Revelation as the Unitarians, of which 
Lardner and Priestly were bright examples.— 
What Scripture teaches us, properly interpreted 
by reason, we receive. We go to the instruc- 
tions of Jesus,and what he says—that is our 
law. We follow him whithersoever he leadeth 
| us, through evil report or through good report. 
We venerate his pure and holy character, and 
account it our greatest honor to be numbered a- 
mong his followers. We consider his religion 
as calculated, beyond all others, to promote the 
happiness of man ; and it is because we value it 
ourselves, as God’s own truth, as the source of 
our Own purest joy,as a blessing above all price, 
that we are anxious to recommend it to others.” 





The whole meeting must have been a very in- 
teresting one, and ‘‘any one who had been pres- 
ent must have felt that they were wrong who 
felt that there was anything chilling in Unitari- 
anism. It was full of kindness, affection, and 
good will.” 








We sometimes find an ‘exceedingly beautiful 
thought in a few of the Swedenborgian writers. 
Such a thought we here extract from the April 
No. of the New Jerusalem Magazine. 


‘*As man prepares the richest clothing, fit for 
the garment of a prince, out of a thread of the 
finest texture spun by an insect, which insect 
lived on the leaves of a tree that drew its nour- 
ishment from the earth and the atmosphere ; so 
| the purest affections and the highest perceptions 
of truth, by means of the imagination and the 
| impressions received through the senses, derive 
from the outer world their appropriate forms of 
| beauty. And as the bee passes from flower to 
| flower, and extracts their hidden nectar, which 
| she brings back and stores up for the use and 
| service of mankind, so the imagination penetrates 
| into the secret beauties of nature, and returns la- 
| den with its purest elements, which afford nour- 
/ishment and delight to the spiritual man. And 

the sensual mind performs this function by a sort 
of instinct of its own, as the organs of the body 

perform their several functions. As the eye and 
the ear are organs precisely adapted and formed 
to receive what the external world is precisely 
formed to communicate, so the sensual mind is 
adapted to take these impressions from the senses 
themselves, and sublimate them and make them 
serviceable to the higher powers of the soul.’’ 








| A DISCUSSION ON SLAVERY IN THE FREE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

We learn, through the New York Anti-Sla- 
very Standard, that ata meeting of near twenty 
| clergymen and eleven elders, belonging to the 
free church Presbytery the following resolutions 
{was brought forward and, after a very animated 
| discussion, laid upon the table. 








‘ 

‘The subject of fellowship with the American 
| churches who receive as members slaveholders, 
| and the sin which attaches to the Free Church 
| for holding such fellowship, having been brought 
‘ before the meeting, it was unanimously resolved 
| that it is the duty of this church to lift up a de- 
_ cided testimony against the conduct of the Amer- 
ican churches, and te withdraw from fellowship 
with them until they be brought to an acknowl- 
edgment and renunciation of their sins; and that 
| this church, in token of their sentiments, take 
immediate steps to refund the money received 
from the slaveholding churches; and, further, 
that the Moderator be requested to lay the fore- 
going resolution before the first meeting of Pres- 
bytery.”’ 

The following which isthe closing portion, of 

Mr. Lewis’s speech, is given in the Standard 
as a specimen of the debate. 


‘But I must now speak to the subject of 
Christian fellowship with churches in the slave- 
holding States. The views of our censors evi- 
dently lead to this, that we ought to unchristian- 
ize and excommunicate all the churches of the 
Union, and all their members, while they con- 
tinue in the sin of Slavery. Now, Sir, I will 
not enter into the nice and casuistical question, 
for what amount of sin a church or an_individu- 
al should be excluded from the communion of 
the saints on earth, in order to determine on the- 
oretical grounds, whether or not the American 
churches in the South should cease to be treated 
as brethren in Christ. That were an endless 
question. I will take leave to deal more _practi- 
cally with the censors of the Free Church, and 
again bring the proposed case home to the Scot- 
tish churches and Scottish Christians. It is now 
only some fourteen or fifteen years since the 
British Church and nation washed their hands 
of Slavery in our West India possessions.— 
What would Christians in Scotland have thought 
of a decree sent forth by any church or nation, 
that preceded us by a few years or months in 
the work of emancipation, cutting off, that is,ex- 
communicating, all the churches of Scotland, 
until they washed their hands, individually, ec- 
clesiastically, and nationally, of the sin of West 
India Slavery? With what a storm of ridicule 
and contempt from the world, and of moral in- 
dignation from the best men in Scotland, 
would such a sentence have been received, and 
what fatal use would the enemies of emancipation 
have made of so great an act of folly and pre- 
sumption against the cause ,if its friends, instead 
of pursuing their hallowed cause with affection- 
ate earnestness, and striving by moral means to 
purify and elevate the tone and sentiments of so- 
ciety, had summarily placed the best men, and 
the best churches, under the ban, because they 
did not at once see and renounce a sin in which 
they and their fathers were born and bred, 
which God permitted unrebuked in the best of 
his Old Testament saints, and which, under the 
New Dispensation, he manifestly left to the 
progress of the Gospel gradually to remove from 
the face of the world. Not, Sir, by the weapon 
of excommunication did John Newton and his 
friend Wilberforce seek to advance the cause in 
which they had labored forty-five years. They did 
not thus at once shut the door against all convic- 
tion, and turn their good into evil in the hearts 
of the very men by enlightening and influencing 
whose conscience they alone carried, in twenty- 
five years, the abolition of the worst of trades, 
and in twenty years more, of the worst species 
of property—property in men’s blood and bones. 
No! John Newton remembered that he him- 
self had been the captain of a slave trader, even 
after he had been enlightened by the truth as it 
is in Jesus, and that he carried out Chrsitian 
tracts and shackles for his slaves in the same ves- 
sel. When God awakened him to the sin of 
slave trading, he knew the Christian wisdom 
wrapt in the beautiful fable of the sun and wind 
striving which would make the traveller cast 
aside his cloak. The wind, as it rose, only 
made him wrap himself the closer, and he open- 
ed his breast and uncloaked himself to the beams 
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of the sun so soon as the wind ceased, and his} our religion. Besides, as we claim the right to 


rays brok@ out from under the clouds. (Ap- 

lause.) He did, in other words, as he would 
& done by—dealt with men as they were able 
to bear truth ; and remembering his own slow- 


ness of moral perception, and his own days of! tion and historical inquiry, we meet him with 


ignorance, he acted very differently towards men 
coming out of an evil, from men going back to 
sins which they and their fathers had forsaken, 
and which had ceased to be the sins of their age 
or country. (Applause.) In conclusion, I can- 
not but think that our censors in their late pro- 
ceedings, if seeking one of the best possible ob- 
jects, they are seeking it in the worst possible 
way. The end and the means are at war with 
each other, if they really aim at gaining the 
American ear and heart. Is our method or 
theirs the best method to hasten the deom of 
Slavery. We open up intercourse with them— 
exchange offices of brotherly kindness and love— 
accept their aid in our time of need, in return for 
aid given to their fyhers in their time of need, 
and at the same time administer that excellent 
oil of friendly reproof which breaks no head, but 
softens the heart, and makes way for the truth? 


But such sentiments as were lately uttered in| 


this town—if the Atlantic voyage they shall 
ever be spared to make,—can have but one effect, 
that of shutting the American heart against all 
access and entrance for other views than already 
too much prevail. Can any one believe that 


Jonathan any more than John Bull will be won! 4)}) that we ask is perfect freedom, an open field 


to a good cause, or weaned from a bad one by 
such bullying, abuse, and bitterness? They are 
our descendants, and have Saxon bleod in their 
veins as well as we. Treat them kindly, and 
with brotherly love, and Jonathan will imitate 
even while he abuses the institutions and the 
generous acts of the parent country. Give him 
time, and the great act of West India emancipa- 
tion, which he abuses, he will copy in his own 
way. Let us go on removing all the dark _and 
foul spots that still remain in Bnitish society, 
emancipating what he tauntingly calls our white 
slaves in mines and factories, regulating their 
hours of labor, and lifting up our fallen popula- 
tion, and he will yet sing, ‘England, with all 
thy faults I love thee still.”’ And though the 
subject of American emancipation may yet have 
its ebbs, at each new flood it will be observed to 
advance higher, and to cover spots before un- 
touched, until, in spite of slaveholding interests, 
and national fears and jealousies, the moral en- 
thusiasm of America, like that of the parent 
country in 1834, will rise like the waters of its 
own mighty Mississippi and sweep away the re- 





proach of the American Union. (Great applause.) | by the fervency of our zeal, the strength of our | vert to the Mussulman’s faith. And if he has | 
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BOSTON, MAY 23, 1846. 


OUR POSITION, DUTIES AND PROSPECTS. 


Where are we, and what are we 
What 


principles by which we are united and may still 


gious denomination ! are the leading 
be an effective religious body ’ 

As to our ecclesiastical organization, we are, 
and from the beginning have been, Independent 
Congregationalists. Each society, we have al- 
ways held, is competent to the management of 
its own affairs, and acknowledges no authorita- 


We 
served various Congregational usages, by which 


tive body higher than itself. have pre- 


a kindly feeling may be kept up by a kindly in- 


tercourse between different societies. But 


these, like 


our 


particular forms of intercourse 


among neighbors, have had no fixed laws and 
may all be changed without touching at all the 


We 
have had associations, some for the sake of fel- 


leading principles of Congregationalism. 


lowship and mutual improvement, some for phil- | 
anthrepic ends and others for the purpose of dis- 
seminating our views. But these are are only | 
incidental, outside arrangements, and in no way 


make a part of our permanent ecclesiastical or- 


ganization. That, as we have already said, is | 
purely Congregational ; and the only name by 
which we can properly be known is that of In- 
This 


designates the only ecclesiastical bond of union 


DEPENDENT CONGREGATIONALISTS. name 


among us. All the rest is accidental, temporary,| of the funds which should be applied directly to 


: | 
and comparatively unimportant. 


But behind all ecclesiastical arrangements is a | 


| 


i 
| 








use no weapons but those of argument and 
meet the adversary on his own ground, in the 
open field of reason, of philosophical investiga- 


advantages such as no other denomination can 
possess. We do not anathematise or persecute, 
and the public sympathy which in this way has 
so often taken sides with the injured party with- 
out any reference to the arguments in the case 
and which has given to unbelievers no small 
part of their ephemeral influence, will no longer 
be called out in their behalf. This, in the con- 
troversy which must come up between those 
who receive and those who reject Christianity 
as an authoritative dispensation, will prove an 
immense advantage. We only wish to see the 
question met on its own merits. There has 
been, in this country at least, an artful turning 
aside from the real points at issue. ‘The ery of 
persecution has been raised ; matters in which 
we all agree have been made to cover over the 
naked points of difference, which otherwise 
might shock men’s religious sensibilities, and 
declamation has taken the place of argument. 


where both parties may meet on perfectly equal 
terms. F 

Let us then take our stand on our own true 
ground, as INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONALISTS, 
acknowledging no creed and no external author- 
ity in religious matters but the holy Scriptures, 
and we shall have with us the sympathy of free 
and devout minds through all the different reli- 
gious denominations. We shall be going back 
to the form of the primitive Church of the 
Apostles, if not the primitive Church of New 
There is a longing among those, 
sectarian bar- 


England. 
who are shut up within 
riers, for greater freedom of thought and a 


narrow 
broader sympathy. The men who drew up the 
creeds of the last generation are now old and 
unable to bind the more liberal spirit of their 


on the whole, so admirable «. this performance. 
It was profound, eloquent, unaffected, indepen- 
dent, lofty. When he addressed the under-grad- 
uates at the close, we could not but wish as the 
young men rose, that we could drop off a score 
of years and take a place among them, or else, 
that the blessing of the patriarchs had been ex- 
tended and we could send as many sons as Abra- 
a had, to enjoy the influence of such an ap- 
veal, 
The moral and religious tone of the Oration 
was remarkable, alike for its boldvess and earn- 
estness and the absence of bigotry and cant. The 
friends of Christianity in New England have 
good cause to believe that he who began his lit- 
erary career as the defender of Christianity @- 
gainst an infidel assailant, will not end it without 
new and tonstant proof of devotion to its inter- 
ests. Loving Harvard University as we do, we 
are among the many who look upon religion as 
the essential part of education, and who regard 
the separation of science from Christianity in 
any seat of learning,as the sure omen of its ruin. 
We should even prefer the most decided sectari- 
an college, to one in which religion 1s not strong- 
ly recognized, To Cambridge we look for Christ- 
ianity without sectarianism. The spirit of Pres- 
ident Everett’s Oration leaves us no doubt of his 
determination to labor for this result.”’ 
[Providence Journal. 


‘We anticipated the season as the brightest 
day which has shone upon old Harvard for many 
avear. We are among the number who cherish 
the profoundest respect for Mr. Everett's talents, 
acquisitions and moral worth. In him are found 
most of the choicest elements of American char- 
acter. No man among us has a purer venera- 
tion for our Pilgrim fathers. This feeling has 
developed itself on numerous occasions, and has 
had many practical illustrations in his conduct, 
not the least grayf ying of which is the mainten- 
ance of family worship, wherever he might be, 
at Baston or Washington, America or Europe. 

Mr. Everett is magnanimous. We have nev- 
er discovered anything of a narrow, sectarian 
spirit in him, down to the present time. He had 
just been constituted pastor of Brattle Street 
Church when the Unitarian controversy broke 
out in which Dr. Worcester was the principal 
oceupant of the arena on the Orthodox side, and 
Rev. Messrs. Channing, ‘Thatcher and Judge 
Lowell, on the other; but Mr. Everett meddled 
not with it—he devoted his powerful mind and 





successors. 


| 


Let us by the largeness of our 


views, by the purity and elevation of our spirit, 


great learning to the defence of the common 
Christianity, against a bold and plausible attack 
bay a son of Harvard College, then a recent con- 


- We hope that the subject will be brought be- 


as a reli- 


| faith, and the devotedness of our lives to Christ | ©V€T acted the religious partiaan, ever interested 
| himself as an advocate of the peculiarities of the 
wider and | Unitarian creed, or uttered a word of reproach 
more cordial brotherhocd among the followers of | of other denominations, we have yet to learn the 
fact. He doubtless has his own belief in regard 
to these matters, but he is willing that all others 
should have theirs also, and enjoy equal. immu- 
nities with himself and his own. Al] will have | 
a chance to live and flourish, as for any obstacle | 
which he may throw in their way. He never |} 
{did pervert a public trast to gratify narrow  par- 
tizan feelings,and we are confidenthe never will. 
| His just and generous bearing in his public ea- 
as possible from any side purposes and embar- | reer, is the best possible pledge for the character 
rassing organizations, we go on in the liberty | of his future course. 
and| hough pre-eminent asa scholar, he is not 


;merely a scholar, but combines great practical 


and his truth, prepare the way for a 


Jesus. 





fore the Berry Street Conference and there dis- 


cussed on its own merits, apart from the inei- 


dental questions and feelings which may have 


happened to be connected with it. There is a 


glorious prospect before us, if, keeping as free 


wherewith Christ would make us free, 


| their objects. 


prove that we have souls large enough to com- 


prehend and bold enough to maintain the broad 


W e| 


and liberal principles which we profess. 
ure more numerous than we have ever been, and 


never before were so strong as now. 





ASSOCIATION. 


We almost instinctively shrink from all com- 
plicated religious or philanthropical organizations. 
They are always liable to get into the hands of a 
meddlesome class of men, not the most wise nor 
the most consistent, and to be managed by them. 
In this way a door is opened to little partizan 
tricks and electioneering intrigues—interfering 
with the free and open course of things. It has 
been so among other sects, and, if we imitate 
them in their modes of organization, we must 
remember that human nature is everywhere the 
same. 

Besides this, such organizations always swal- 


low up in a clumsy apparatus no small portion 





For these and other reasons, we shall watch 


principle which has given to us our vitality, and| \ ith extreme jealously every movement towards | 


which, more than any particular Theology, is 


the real bond of sympathy among us. It is the 


| 
believe that the Unitarian | 


end. We 


Association, as it was a year ago and as it now 


such an 


principle of religious Freedom, according to| might be with some slight modifications, is liable | 


which we, weuld leave it to each man to inter- | only in a small measure to these objections, and | 


pret the Scriptures for himself. 
the New Testament as an authoritative rule of 
faith and practice, and yet leave all questions of 
interpretation and minor criticism to each indi- 
We 


speculations to stani as a test between the indi- 


vidual mind. allow no human creeds or 
vidual soul and the divine word. 

While we take our stand on this broad princi- 
ple, which was in fact the great principle of the 
Protestant Reformation, give, 
hand, all the liberty which a follower of Christ 
ean ask, and, on the other hand, are in a posi- 


we on the one 


tion to meet with the least possible embarrass- 


ment the attacks of unbelievers come from what | 2 ; 
| of thankfulness and joy the universal testimony 
| 


source they may. 

1. We stand on ground broad enough for all 
the hberty of thought and action which a follow- 
er of Christ can ask. 


of his Master and let him interpret them accord- 


ing to the dictates of his own conscience and the | ™4ton. 
light of his own understanding,—leaving him | honorable and important offices to which a human 


perfectly free to choose his own philosophy and 
his own rules of criticism. This has been, and 
is still to be our leading characteristic as a de- 
nomination. It allows to each man all 
erty which the Christian 
his own interpretation allow ; and if he throws 
off their authority and puts in their place his 


own speculations, we may respect him as a man, 


we may still believe him sincere, but he has | 


gone beyond our limits as a Christian body, and 
we cannot regard him as a fellow laborer in the 
same field with ourselves. 
is entitled to the Christian name, is a question 
We 


which it is not for us to decide. have no 


right to sit in judgment on his claims. Only, in | most distinguished University of the land, was 
denying the authority of Christ and the truthful-|- enough to draw the sons of Harvard and the 
ness of the Scriptures he has so far shandened | 
what we regard as the great fountain of reli- | 
gious knowledge, that he has withdrawn him-| jtics for literature and good fellow ship. 
self from the peculiar sympathies which bind us | 


together as a Christian denomination. 
Jove and honor him. 


He may 


motives, or assert that he is beyond the reach of | ed,such cheers and plaudits burst forth as threat- 
divine mercy. But he does not believe in what | 


We receive | 





| 


| 


the lib- | 


Scriptures according to| religivus life dawn on our ancient University. 


Whether or not he! 


We may not question his 


we regard as the most important truths ; he op- 
poses them with all his strength, and, therefore, 
there is not between him and us, and cannot be, 
that sympathy and union, which may enable us 
to work together with mutual comfort or advan- 


tage, as members of the same Christian body. 


2. And while on the one hand the principle 


we recognise gives us so large a measure of 


liberty, so on the other hand it leaves us in a 


position to meet the attacks of unbelievers with 


the least possible embarrassment. 


We may 


defend Christianity on its own broad and liberal 
grounds ;—more than nine tenths of the wea- 


pons of unbelievers have been furnished by 


ereeds and ecclesiastical organizations which | 


The habit of 


have no place in the Seriptures. 


free and earnest inquiry in respect to our reli- 
gious opinions must peculiarly fit us to defend 








may do much good. But the more simple and 
the less expensive it is consistently with its 
character as an association, the more in accord- 
ance will it be with the principles of our denomi- 
nation, the more will it engage the sympathy 
and hearty co-operation of those who really be- 
long to us, and the more will it enable us to do 
for the advancement of the unportant ends which 


we have in view. 





THE PRESIDENT OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 
We have not been able to read without tears 


from all quarters, of confidence in the new presi- 


dent of Harvard College. The jarring notes of 


We give him the words! Teligiousand political discord are for once silenced | 


and all unite in one long, loud and hearty accla- 
No man could enter on one of the most 


being 1s ever called, under more favorable auspi- 
ces, and sure we are, that if life and health are 
granted to him, these happy auguries will be 


Bair ‘ 
fulfilled, and a new era of intellectual, moral and 


| ‘The following may be taken as specimens of 


| 
| the enthusiasm shown by the press generally : 


‘* Harvard University never saw a brighter 
day than when Edward Everett entered upon his 
| office. ‘The event of the day was, of course,the 
inaugural oration. To hear Edward Everett 
speak on any occasion, hasalways been enough 
to draw multitudes from their business and homes. 
To hear him speak upon the highest aspects of 
education, and on an occasion at once an era in 
his own life andthe history of the oldest and 


friends of learning from all parts of the country, 
even from the halls of Congress, and to move all 
| to postpone, at least for a day, business and pol- 


Any other man would have been embarrassed 
| by the uproar and enthusiasm that arose at the 


| entrance of Mr. Webster, just before the Oration 
commenced. As soon as Mr. Webster appear- 


ened to transform the usual academic dignity of 
Cambridge into the tumult of a political meeting. 
Mr. Everett rose, and very happily, as the audi- 
ence testified, turned the disorderly proceeding 
into an excellent use, by saying, that he wished 
it were in his power to assign the office of speak- 
ing according to his own will, and to call for an 
oratio in lingua vernacula, from the gentleman 
who had just entered. Mr. Webster's presence 
was a happy circumstance. It was fitting that 
the two most distinguished men of Massachusetts 
should stand side by side, Demosthenes, fresh 
from the triumphs of the forum, with Cicero in 
his brightest academic honors. 

Mr. Everett's oration was in his best manner. 
Time has not indeed failed to bringsome change 
over his countenance. Since we last heard him 
speak in public, he has led a laborious life, and 
been called to very sad bereavements. His face 
however, has the same kindling eloquence and 
his voice the same musical charm. 


| 


by the Inaugural Address. 
of his discourse was devoted to an exhibition of 
the objects‘to be aimed at in an .education.— 


, 


| gregated on the Muskingum, a few miles above 


We have 
perhaps heard him when his speech was more 
impassioned and his manner more exciting. But 


| skill with literary and scientific attainments. He | 


has shown himself equal to any emergency.— | 
Whatever the circumstances into which he is 
brought, he always says and does the fitting 
thing,and with a judgment and tact which leave 
nothing to be desired. 

The favorable prepossession, induced by these 
well-known qualities, was abundantly confirmed 
The main strength 


These he showed to be three, viz :—the acquisi- 
tion ofafund of knowledge—discipline of the 
mind—and the formation of character. And he 
gave its due importance to the last named object, 
and made religion an indispensable, yes, the 
principal ingredient, in a well formed character, 
indeed—the very best possible pre-requisite to 
the most successful pursuit of knowledge. 

In an exquisitely wrought and fervid appeal to 
the students of the college, with which the 
dress was closed, he urged the last point with 
most persuasive force. He demonstrated to them, | 
that if they would pursue their studies with 
pleasure, and success they must study from the | 
impulse of some generous affection ; of those he 
specified several, whose influence would be high- | 
ly beneficial, completing the climax with Prery. 

[ Portland Christian Mirror. 


ad 
aG- 





COMMU NITIES. 
We noticed last week the breaking up of the 
community at Skeneateles, N. Y. In the Zanes- 
ville (Ohio,) Gazette is the following notice : 


“Tt is known to many of our readers that an 
association, styled the Columbian Phalanx, con- 


Zanesville, two or three years since, and bought 
a large tract of valuable Jand, on which they 
paid several thousand dollars. After being rent 
by strife and vexation from the beginning, they 
1ave sold out their claim on the land to an indi- 
vidual, on condition of his paying a few neigh- 
borhood debts ; and are scattering abroad again. 
Such as had not, are saved within the embrace 
of the extra beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
have nothing, for they lose nothing.’’ ? 


These partial failures we regard as by no 
But it re- 
quires such a combination of gifts and graces to 


means decisive against Socialism. 


insure the success of a community, that we have 
no hope of their being able to accomplish any 
very widely extended good. Selfish men cannot 
live in such associatigns, and to bring together 
all the good would be to rob the world of the 
only element which now preserves it from de- 
struction. We have hoped, and still hope that 
under favorable circumstances, these communi- 
ties may serve asa grateful asylum for timid, 
gentle spirits who are not fitted to bear a part 
in the contest of life and who find no resting 
place for themselves in the world as it now is. 
But whether they can be maintained as asylums 
even for such persons without celibacy and many 
of the severe restrictions of the monastic orders, 
is a question not yet decided to our entire satis- 
faction. With as much of the Christian spirit, 
as much refinement, intelligence, and practical 
skill as are to be found, for instance, at the Brook 
Farm, we are disposed to believe hat they may 
prosper, at least fora time. But even here we 
are inclined to think that much more is due to 
the intellectual and moral resources which the 
members carried with them-from the world than 
to what they have since accumulated. 





MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION OF CONGRE- 
GATIONAL MINISTERS. 


We have read, in the New England Puritan, 
a communication recommending that this Asso- 
ciation should be dissolved. ‘The article is evi- 
dently written with fairness and for a good pur- 
We are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the subject to speak decisively. But we must 
say that our feelings are opposed to any such 
change. We are unwilling to give up the few 
opportunities which are left to us of meeting our 
clerical brethren of a stricter faith; for we must 
in conscience say that we seldom meet them 
without feeling that it would be good, at least 


pose. 


for us, if our intercourse were more frequent. 

In the Association of Congregational minis- 
ters there have been, we know, some unpleasant 
contests ; but we believe that there is a better 
time coming, and that, if we will only bear with 
each other, as Christians should, a few years 
longer, we shall find ourselves drawn together 


existed half a century ago. There isa strong 
prelatical movement now making. The Romish 
Church has not for two centuries put forth so 
much strength. The Episcopal Church is doing 
all it can to counteract the influences of the Ref- 
ormation. We cannot, therefore, regard it as 
an auspicious moment for giving up a time hon- 
ored association, which, formed by Christian 
means for charitable purposes, has done some- 
thing to make our Congregational body venerable 
in the eyes of men. We do trust that sectarian 
jealousies may be allowed to subside. Esspecial- 
ly do we look to the young men, whose minds 
are not embittered by the remembrance of old 
divisions, for a better spirit, and the recognition 
of broader principles, than those which have in- 
fluenced us heretofore. 





GOSPEL FOR THE WEEK. 


Sarurpay (the Jewish Sabbath) Jesus walk- | 


through the corn-field. Matthew xii. 1—8. 
Mark ii. 23—28. Luke vi. ‘*The sec- 
ond Sabbath after the first’’ in Luke which might 
with equal propriety be trauslated the first Sab- 
bath after the second, probably means the first | 
Sabbath after the second of three great festivals, 
namely, the Pentecost. 

The object of our Lord’s discourse with the 
Jews at this time, was evidently to rebuke those 
who paid more regard to the formal than to the 
moral and spiritual observance of the Sabbath. 

Soon after this, Jesus was rejected at Naza- 
reth. Luke iv. 16—30. 

From this time till the feast of Tabernacles in 
September, the four hottest months in the year, 
we have no account of our Savior’s ministry. 


1—5. 


He was probably employed in Galilee, giving 
occasional instructions, and sometimes exercising 
his miraculous powers. 


THE OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


**Do the Unitarians believe that the Sabbath 
is an institution of divine appointment, and, as 
such, of binding obligation on those professing a 
belief in the Gospel of Jesus Christ ?”’ 





In reply to this question which is asked by 


correspondent in the country, we would say, | 


that for ourselves we do regard it as a divine in-¢ 


stitution, and, as such, of binding obligation on 
Christians. It is an institution required by man’s 
physical necessities and for his spiritual improve- 
ment; and, therefore, as much as labor or the 


relation of parents and children, is a divine in- 


For the Register. 
REMARKS 


UPON A‘‘DISCOURSE DELIVERED AT THE INSTALLA~ 
TION OF REV. DAVID FOSDICK, BY GEO. PUTNAM.” 
The editor of the Christian World calls this a 
remarkable pamphlet ; he could not have select- 
ed a better epithet ; it is remarkable for its illib- 
eral spirit; remarkable for its many assertions 
wholly at variance with truth, and for its evident 
hostility to the author of the discourse it under- 
takes to criticise ; butthe most remarkable thing 
in the whole matter is that a religious periodical 
professing to speak the sentiments of our Unita- 
rian brethren, after admitting that the pamphlet 
contains ‘‘ a fatal mingling of blessing and curs- 
ing’’ should endorse the whole, curses and all, 
without any apparent qualms of conscience. 

We shall not attempt to review the pamphlet; 
it would be a waste of time to do so ; our only 
object now is to correct one of its many incorrect 
statements. 

On the last page, he says, ‘‘we are grave- 
ly informed that when the tide of emigration from 
the city scemed to others to call for a new place 
of worship in his vicinity,itis understood he,(Dr. 
Putnam) did not favor the project.” 

Now let us see how this statement agrees with 
the well known facts in the case. The propo- 
sition to erect a new church originated with Dr. 
Putnam ; it was recommended by him to his con- 
gregution, of whom nearly a thousand were pres- 
ent ; the necessary funds were obtained from them 
by subscription in consequence of his reeommen- 
dation—his name appears in the subscription list; 
the erection of the church was commenced and is 
now approaching its completion; from the be- 
ginning to the present period in its progress, it 
has had his hearty good will as every one con- 
nected with his society can testify. 

Under these circumstances we are compelled 
to believe either-that the author of the pamphlet 
and the editor of the Christian World are in a de- 
| plorable state of ignorance in regard to our ec- 





| clesiastical affairs, or that they are willing to 
| present to their readers, as truth what they know 
.to be false. We are anxious to know which of 


| these positions they prefer. C. XB. 





For the Register. 
Mr. Eprror,—Will you publish, in this week's 
Register, the following historical memoranda, 
with the hope of procuring additional informa- 
tion, during the approaching anniversaries ; and 





stitution, and, as such, imposing duties which as | 
Christians we must not slight. We might even | 
go farther and add that if we were not believers | 
in Christianity as a special revelation, still if we | 
acknowledged the great principles of moral obli- 


gation, we should feel bound to observe the Sab- 


bath as in all respects a wise and beneficent  in- 
atitution, a blessed day to the laborer, and need- | 
ed by all as a pause and breathing place in the | 
busy career of life. 
But is the observance of the Sabbath positively 
Have 
we any evidence that the first day of the week 
was set apart (as we now find it) by Christ aad 


enjoined on Christians by the Seriptures ? 





We believe that it was thus set | 


But se far as the Scriptures are concern- 


ex- | 


the apostles ? 
apart. 
ed the evidence is very slight. There is no 
press notice taken of any act by which the Jew-! 
ish Sabbath or seventh day of the week was | 
transmuted into the Christian Sabbath or first | 
day of the week. We read of the disciples | 
meeting together several times on the firstday of | 
the week. In the book of Revelations 


is made of the Lord’s day, and the earliest records 


mention | 


we have of ecelesiastical history which take any | 
notice of the day speak of it as a day by itself.— | 
For these reasons we regard it as a positive in- 
we add to! 
this the essential importance of the day for the 


stitution of Christianity. And when 
security of all our best interests and hopes, we 
cannot hesitate to regard it asa divine institution, 
which no one, who would be a faithful follower 


of Christ, can lightly disregard. 


CHRISTIAN HUMILITY. 


There is a noisy, estentatious spirit, boasting 


| 
| 
! 
of what it sacrifices and what it does and claim- | 
ing for itself the rewards of martyrdom, while it | 
really gives up nothing essential to its comfort ; 
and there is a spirit of humility, rich in Chris- 
tian graces, which veils itself in its own chari- | 
ties, as burning incense, dispensing fragrance 


through the room, remains concealed within the 


cloud of sweetness which it spreads around, till 


all its strength is spent. 


CLERICAL SMOKING. 


In the last Recorder is a long article on the 
had from another 
paper a short article on smoking by ministers. 


We are not among those who regard the use of 


use of tobacco, and we cut 


tobacco even by the clergy as a Yeadly sin, nor | 


ean we, inthe face of such authorities as may 


be brought against us, speak of it as- offensive 


to good manners. But if many clerical smokers 


could so far get out of themselves as to smell | 


their own breath, they would see how exceed- 
ingly offensive it must often make them in their 
interviews with the sick, to say nothing of many 
among those in good health with whom they are 
brought into near contact. Besides, it savors of 
a degree of self-indulgence not favorable to the 
purest development of character, and must preju- 
dice their reputation in the minds of not a few 
We have not refer- 
red to the annoyance which spitting must cause 
to their families and friends, nor to the very 
questionable influence of the habit on their own 
health. 


among their parishioners. 





We have received the following communica- 
tion from one who loves to hear, if he does not 
love to make short speeches. We commend his 
words to those who may speak, begging those 
who are to be hearers only, to pass them by as 
unworthy of notice. 


For the Register. 

Mr. Eprror,—As our Anniversary orators 
and speakers become more numerous it is very 
important that their public addresses and re- 
maks should be proportionably short. I once 
knew an audience who were anxious to hear 
three experienced speakers on the topic before 
the meeting, and forty five minutes of time re- 
mained for the discussion, when a very young 
gentleman rose and oceupied ihtrty seven min- 
utes! The disappointment was universal. 


Our Committee this year has suggested that 
from twelve to fifteen minutes is all that any one 
gentleman ean take, without doing injustice to 
others who wish to speak and who ought to be 
We hope that apologies and prefaces 
will be dispensed with, and that the science of 


heard. 











never have we heard or read anything from him, 


by ties more strong and friendly than those which 


compressibility will be scrupulously regarded. 


| in the nineteenth century. 


thus oblige a constant reader and an occasional 
contributor to your matters of fact. 
I have the following Election Sermons, in the 
seventeenth century. . 
1663,—John Higginson, Salem. 
1667,—Jonathan Mitchel, Cambridge. 
1668,—William Stoughton, Dorchester. 
1670,—Samuel Danforth, Roxbury. 
1672,—Thomas Shepard, Charlestown. 
1674,—Samuel Torrey, Weymouth. 
1676,—W illiam Hubbard, Ipswich. 
1679,—James Allen, Boston. 
1682,—Samuel Willard, Boston. 


who more firmly believes in this or more ear- 
nestly maintains it, than Dr. Putnam. It is this 
great and essential fact which, more than all 
other things combined, gives to him his peculiar 
power as a preacher. And as to his being 
brought over by his rationalistic neighbor—that 
could be accounted for only by a gross violation 
of the established rule, that every effect must 
have some adequate cause. 

We wish to make one or two remarks on the 
manner in which Dr, Putnam’s discourse has 
been received. Here is a large and enlightened 
class of men, bound together by some ties how- 
ever slight as a religious body, and claiming for 
themselves, justly we believe, the credit of great 
liberality. In the midst of this denomination— 
for we must use the word—is a man eminent as 
a preacher, universally respected for his clear, 
strong sense and manly independence, whose 
life has raised him as far as the most decisive 
actions under very trying circumstances can, 
above the suspicion of being influenced to any 
improper extent by ambitious or pecuniary con- 
siderations. On all important Theological points 
he agrees with his brethren, and is one of their 
ablest defenders. But notwithstanding all this, 
because in a discourse touching only upon the’ 
loose ecclesiastical organization of a denomina- 
tion, which from the beginning has been preach- 
ing up the little importance of these things, he 
has expressed views contrary to those which 
many of us entertain, he has been, in public and 
private, subjected to remarks misrepresenting 
his stayements, impugning his motives and ques- 
tioning his mental soundness in a manner, it has 
seemed to us, altogether unworthy of the intelli- 
gence and liberality of our denomination. We 
did not think the sermon was called for. We 
could not agree with the author in the impor- 
tance which he attached to the subject in its ap-| 
plication to our body. We had not felt the | 
evils of which he spoke, nor are we yet persua- 
ded that they exist, at least so far as to be more 
annoying than those which must exist under 
any form of Church organization. 





| 


But are we, 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK IN NEW YORK, 


As matter of intelligence, we copy and abridge, 
from such papers as are within our Teach, ac- 
counts of the meetings held, by the various reli- 


gious and philanthropic Societies, in New York 
last week. 











American ano Forgicn AntI-SLavery So- 
cieTY. The Annual meeting of this Society 
was held at the Tabernacle Pisidey afternoon 
Arthur Tappan the President of the Society pre- 
sided. The Secretary, read a part of the An- 
nual Report, giving the substance of the rest 
He stated the objects of the Society to be: the 
employment of agents to lecture—to enlist the 
press, as far as possible to encourage the estab- 
lishment of papers for the advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of the Society—to hold conespondence 
with, and to enlist the co-operation of friends in 
other lands, &c. The Society publishes the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, a 
month] y—also the Union Missionary ; and gives 
the influence of the Society, through its eol- 
umns, to the entire separation of the missionary 
cause from Slaveholding and its supporters. The 
number of papers published and sustained by the 
Liberty Party was given as follows: Maine 2, 
New Hampshire 2, Massachusetts, 4+ Connecti- 
cut 1, Pennsylvania 5, Ohio 5, Indiana 2, Tili- 
nois 2, Michigan 1, Wisconsin 2—total 35. All 
others, directly or indirectly devoted to the Anti- 
Slavery cause, 17; being 52 papers of this de- 
scription published in the free States, 

The meeting was eloquently addressed by 
Rev. Mr. Ward, a colored young man, in sup- 
port of a resolution, asserting that the best and 
highest interest of our whole country demands 
the immediate Abolition of Slavery. 

Rev. Mr. Rolfe, from Canada, said that Great 
Britain had shown the sincerity of her opposi- 
tion to slavery by appropriating, in the face of 
an immense pubile debt, a hundred millions of 
dollars to rid her colonies of slavery. She also 
submitted to a great tax in the way of discrimi- 
nating duties on sugar, as the people would not 
use a slave-grown article. Much had been said 
of the distress of the poor of England, and it had 
been asserted that the slaves of the United States 
were better off than they; but though there was 
poverty and suffering among the laboring poor 
of England, they were free—free to remain in 
their native home, or to emigrate to other lands. 





therefore, to question the honesty of his purpose | Many came to this country ; but while they came 
or the soundness of his mind? Are we not to| here to enjoy liberality, thousands of our own 
countrymen were fleeing to the Canadas, to find 
an asylum amid her frosts and snows, from the 
republican slavery of our own land. As a peo- 
reasons for rejecting, if we cannot receive them ! | ple, their morals were above those of the poor 
In this way and only in this way can any impor- | whites of the same districts. He did not believe 
tant good grow out of the controversy. With | that liberty was understood in the United States. 

ns ‘ ; ‘ late | He saw here a disposition to favor class legisla- 
the exception of an article in the Examiner, | on, ‘The colored man was kept in an inferior 
which we have not had time to read with the at-| condition. We denied the right of the elective 
tention it merits, we have yet seen no review, | franchise to the colored man, and thus practi- 
4 |eally denied what in theory we adopt. 

He would allude to one other subject—a deli- 
cate one it was, but one in which the country 
had a deep interest. He wasthe enemy of all 
war, and God grant that it might never occur be- 


give him a respectful and impartial hearing ;— 
to examine his positions calmly and to state our 





properly speaking, of the Sermon. Enough 
perhaps has been said about the Discourse. 
But laying it aside, and leaving behind every- 


thing of a personal bearing, we hope to see its 





1683,—Samuel Torrey, Weymouth. 

1685,—William Adams, Dedham. 

1690,—Cotton Mather, Boston. 

1698,—Nicholas Noyes, Salem, 13. 

The earliest Election Sermon which I have 
seen, is by John Norton, 1661. 

I have all the Election Sermons, in the eight- 
eenth century, but the following. 

1711,—Peter Thacher, Milton. 

1713,—Samue] Treat, Eastham 

1715,—Jeremiah Shepard, Lynn. 

1717,—Roland Cotton, Sandwich. 


I Have al] the Election Sermons, 46, thus far 


The first sermon before the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational ministers was by 
Dr. Increase Mather, 1721. , 
readers supply the names of the preachers, or 
the texts, of those, whose names are given below ? 

1725. 

1728,—John Williams, Deerfield. 

1730, 

1731. 

1747. 

1748, —Dr Edward Wizglesworth, Cambridge. 

1756,— Hull Abbot, Char®stown. 

1780,—Ebenezer Bridge, Chelmsford. 





1782,—Thaddeus Maccarty, Worcester. 
1783,—Daniel Shute, Hingham. 
1785,—Phillips Payson, Chelsea. 
1786,—Moses Hemmenway, Wells. 
1787,—Gad Hitchcock, Pembroke. 
1790,—Simeon Howard, Boston. 
1791,—Jason Haven, Dedham. 
1800,—John Lathrop, Boston. 
A reasonable price will be given for any de- 
ficient numbers of Election Sermons left at your 
office. Yours truly, P. 
Brookline, 18 May, 1846. 





NEW PUBLICATIOTNS. 


Remarks on Mr. Putuam’s Installation Sermon. 


This is the title of a handsomely print- 
|ed pamphlet of thirty-four pages. We have no 
idea who the author may be ; but it seems to us 
like the production of a good natured man, who 
j comes to his work with a conviction that he ought 
to be terribly severe, and who, therefore, in act- 
| his part, entirely over-does the matter. Itis a 
| poor sort of argument this, which, in defiance of | 








the common civilities and Christian courtesies of 
| life, consists so much in calling hard names and 
‘imputing unworthy motives. The style of ad- 
dress used in the pamphlet, if employed by any 
|} man in social intercourse with other men, would 
condemn him at once as impudent and unmanner- 
ly, to say nothing of the temper indicated by the 
use of such language. Facts are misstated, or 
a forced construction put upon them. Expres- 
| sions more pert than pertinent, particulars which 
have nothing to do with the real merits of the 
‘ease and which are not fitted to prepare the 
‘mind for an impartial investigation, are needless- 
ly introduced, and the force of the argument 
|thereby considerably impaired in those parts 
which are to the point. 

We are sorry to be obliged to make these re- 
marks; for on some points the views of the 
pamphlet coincide with our own, and where it 
undertakes to reason there is a good deal of 
force in what.it says, 

There is one charge made against Dr. Put- 
_ham in this pamphlet, which as it has made its 
| way into other and more important places, and 
_ has no foundation in fact, ought to be at once 
and forever silenced. The charge is, that he is 
a rationalist, and that he has been brought to his 
present conclusions by his contiguity to Mr. 
Parker. Nothing could be more unfounded. 
There is no man among us, who in his private 
conversation and public preaching more decidedly 
upholds Christianity as an authoritative reli- 





| 








Will any of your}, 





gion supernaturally revealed by God ;—no man, 


principles discussed in such a way as to throw 
light upon the subject, and lead to some clear 
and definite results. 





Memoir of Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. 
We are glad to learn that a second edition of 


tween any two nations ; but whenever rumors of 
war have arisen and been whispered from ear to 
ear in Canada, the first thing thought of and 
spoken has been our slave population; and he 
believed in the event of war with England or any 
other power, that was our most vulnerable point. 

Alvan Stewart, Esq. addressed the meeting 
on the subject of the death of Rev. Mr. Torrey. 





this most excellent work, which for some time 
past has been out of print, is now published. 
There is no biography which we should more 
earnestly desire to have in the hands of every 
one, knowing that it must do great good. 





Dr. Channing. 


We are glad also to see advertised as in press 
and soon tu appear, a volume of selections from 


(N. Y. Tribune. 





American Anti-Stavery Society, held its 
12th Anniversary at the Tabernacle on Tuesday, 
William L. Gurrison President, in the Chair. 
The Treasurer’s Report was follows : 


Receipts for the year, $6,679 
Subscriptions to Anti-Slavery Standard, 2,300 





the writings of Dr. Channing. If the selections 
are judiciously made, it must be one of the very 
best religious manuals for daily use, in our lan- 
guage. It pains us to hear that in consequence 
of the feeble health of the Rev. Wm. H.° Chan- 
ning, who is preparing it, the Memoir of his un- 
ele, Dr. Channing, which would otherwise at 
this time have been nearly or quite ready for the 
press, will not appear for some time yet. It is 
a work for which we are looking with great in- 
terest. 





Noyes’s Translation of Proverbs, Ecclesiates and Canti- 
cles. 


Donations, 4,363 
Total expenses, 6,159 
Printing and publications, 709 
For the Standard, 1,888 
For paper, 549 
Salaries of Lecturing Agents, 1,065 
Balance in the Treasury, $610 


Edmund Quincey, of Dedham, Mass., read 
some extracts from the Annual Report. It rep- 
resented the society as flourishing, and its cause 
more popular than ever. 

Mr. C. C. Burleigh, of Pennsylvania, offered 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we regard the Constitution of 
the American Union as a bond of alliance with 
unparalleled despotism, and unsurpassed iniqui- 
ty ; that obedience to its requirements, bearing 





There is no man whose labors in this depart- 
ment of learning deserve a more respectful no- 
tice than Dr. Noyes, and no man certainly whose 
books so well deserve to be purchased and stu- 
died, for in a compact form they embody the ac- 
curate results of great learning and throw much 
light on obscure and difficult parts of the sacred 
writings. 





A discourse on the Cambridge Church-gathering in 1636, 
By William Newell, pastor of the First Church in 
Cambridge. 

We have read this beautiful discourse with in- 
terest and emotion, feeling that it was good for 





us to have brought so distinetly before our mind 
the men who laid the foundations of our state and 
to whom we are indebted for our highest pros- 
He is a public benefactor who thus _re- 
The sentiments of the discourse 


perity. 
vives the past. 
are discriminating and just, and the style we 
would recommend as a model of pure, simple 
English. 


— 


The Missionary Enterprise: a collection of discourses 
on Christian Missions, by American authors. Edited 
by Baron Stow, Pastor of Baldwin Place Church. 
Boston. 


This volume probably contains as earnest and 
as able a plea as has been made for the Mission- 
ary enterprise. It would be more valuable to us 
if it were preceded by a concise history of what 
has been accomplished by the Missionary efforts. 





Evidences of Christianity, by President Hopkins. 


upon slavery, is inconsistent with our duty to the 
slave, to his master, to our country, to our race, 
and to our God; and, as that which we cannot 
rightfully do, it is wrong for us to promise, we 
feel bound by our reverence for human rights, 
and our allegiance to the divine government, to 
refuse any longer adhesion to this unrighteous 
compact. 
Mr. B. then went on to defend this resolution 
and denounce the Constitution of the United 
States, which, he said, had for twenty years ac- 
tually sustained the slave trade by extending its 
existence. 
He was followed by Mr. Garrison, who avowed 
himself to be still engaged in the great cause to 
which he had been devoted for years. He then 
delivered a speech in which he denounced 
churches and ministers, and colleges, and any 
and everthing that did not square with his opin- 
ions. 

He was followed by Mr. P. Pillsbury, of New 
Hamshire, who offered the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That this society rejoices in the 
present declining state of American Religion, 10- 
asmuch as it voluntarily comes forth to baptise 
and to sanctify slavery, which Mahomedism 
abolishes, and Catholicism condemns; and that it 
will endeavor to warn the world, particularly the 
so-called heathen portion of it, against ifs influ- 
ence, especially as being extended by the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, where definitions and defence of maneey 
have proved the depravity of that body, * ve 
unparalleled in the history of the nations they 


4 b | 
are laboring to convert. 
This seniios he made the basis of an attack 


on the American Board of reggae oa tel 
Foreign Missions, and a laudation of t ne om 4 
York Herald as compared with the New Res 
Evangelist. He was followed by a. . : y 
Kelly Foster, after which a recess was an 
and in the afternoon the meeting re-assembled, 





We have received this volume from the pub- 
lishers, and hope soon to read it with something 
of the care which the importance of the subject 
and the reputation of the author deserve. 





Dr. Dewey. We understand that Dr. Dewey 
has sent a communiéation to the church of the 
Messiah, at New York, stating his inability 
to preach more than one third or one quarter 
part of the time ; leaving it optional with the 
society to retain a portion of his services or allow 
him to resign his office entirely. His reason for 
this unexpected step, is we believe, ill health. 


when officers were elected and ee ap- 
pointed and speeches made. [N. Y- ‘08 3 

At the meeting in the afternoon, renee was 
first transacted. A letter was read from gory 
Earle of Philadelphia, proposing gee i 
extensive efforts to petition Congress an _ 
Legislatures to amend the Constitution, so as =~ 
abolish slavery or terminate the connection 
tween the General Government and aavery- 
This proposition did not meet with wnteune 7 
ment. Speeches against the Governmen ie . 
UU, S. and of several new States were m y 
Mr. Pillsbury and Mr. and Mrs. Foster. 

’ "e 

State CoLonizaTION Socter he 7. 


tion held its annual meeting f the Society, stat- 


Dr. Reese, the pegged ee of speakers, the 





ic> The ceremony of laying the corner-stone 
of the “Church of the Saviour,”’ in Bedford st. 
will take place on Wednesday morning next, at 
6 o'clock. ‘Those who may be interested are 


invited to attend. 


Ic> On account of the crowd of intelligence 
and notices of this anniversary season, we are 
compelled, very reluctantly, to defer several 
communications. For the same reason the sum- 
mary of secular matter is omitted. 


We learn that at a meeting, held last Friday 
evening, of the First Church and Society 1 os 
city, (late Rev. Mr Upham’s,) it was unanimously 
voted to invite the Rev. Thomas T. Stone, of 
Machias, Maine, to become their Pastor. [Salem 
Gazette. 


—- view of oa with reading the An- 
ee 4 few facts only will be given. 
pe pene rity last year has attended the so- 
— Phe receipts of the parent society were 
ciety. I of this, $20,000 have been by a spe- 
ar n for the purchase of Seago . 

i, amount collected in the State of New bags 
The the past year, is nearly $ 14,000, ‘ 
dural above $7,000 has been paid into a a 
neo society at Washington. A supply © nip . . 
wool chartered and sent out on the — n ae 
lieve the wants of the 756 ng Byres 
laden with provisions, clothing, zs a anes 
cles, which expedition has cost the y . 
$ 5000. T'wo valuable emigrants Lag oe 
that vessel, Mr. Ray, of Ohio, and Mr. Co 


of this city, both young men of character 3” 

i { 
Dy the census, lately published by —, . 
| Congress, it appears that there were 10 


cial subscriptio 
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16 day schools, having 562 
a amet native Africans. At the same 
ate there were 23 churches, of which 13 were 
[ethodist, 8 Baptist, and 2 Presbyterian. 
‘hree of them are native chapels, belonging to 

ydist mission. ; 

‘i teal popaletion of the colony, in 1843, 
‘as 2390, of which, 1474 were communicants in 
1e several churches, of whom, 469 were con- 
srted natives, 116 of them being recaptured 
fricans. ; 

Total number of emigrants, down to Sept., 
345, 4456 ; of whom, were sent out by the Am. 
olonization Society, 4170—by the U. S. Gov- 
‘nment, 286. Emancipated from slavery in 
ew of their emigration, 2290—purchased their 
eedom in order to go, 97—free born, 1687. 
These statisties do not include the flourishing 
mdition at Cape Palmas, which is exceedingly 
-osperous in every respect, being sustained by 
ie State of Maryland. 


A flattering picture of the general condition of 


ie colony is then given,—they have prohibited 
@ retailing of spirituous liquors, except on a 
sense of $500 being paid for it. They d have 
vo newspapers, edited by colored men. ‘Their 
yvernor, judges, &c. are black men, and a high 
mpliment is paid to the character of Goy. Rob- 
‘ts. 
In Liberia the door is open to the colored race 

» the highest situations. 

In its selection to the Missionary work, the 
jlony presents a great and effectual door, 
rough which aceess may be had to the 150 
lions of the kinsmen according to the flesh, 

ho now lie entombed in superstition and 
ixrouded in moral darkness, 

The Report refers to the capture of the **Pons 
f Philadelphia,”’ with her 900 slaves, and to 
ther ships captured by our Navy, in proof of 
1e disgraceful faet that there yet are American 
tizens inhuman and base euough to engage in 

is horrid and revolting traffic. 

There are on the coast of Africa eleven settle- 

ents of emigrants, the largest of which is Mon- 
wia. Here is the seat of government, with its 
xecutive. 

The colonies have a high school, a mauual 
bor school, lyceums and various literary and 

snevolent institutions, and a Total Abstinence 

‘emperance Society. ws 

The recent landing of 756 recaptured Africans 
: Monrovia is mentioned as one of the most in- 
resting events in the history of the colony, and 
1e benevolence and generosity ofthe 1000 in- 
abitants of Monrovia, in providing shelter and 
od for those helpless orphans, is spoken of in 

rms of merited commendation and praise. 

The Report remarks, Our enterprise is no longer 
n experiment, for our success has demonstrated the 
slowing facts, viz: 

ist. That even African slaves, when transplanted 
» a free soil, are capable of self-government. 

2nd. That all the blessings of civilization and 
hristianity may be extended to the natives of that 
ontinent of heathenism, as rapidly as colonies can 
e planted on the coast. ; 

3rd. That the slave-trade can be banished from 
very part of the coast, in precisely the same ratio 
iat the settlements of Christian colonies can be mul- 
plied. 

4th. That missionary stations and schools may be 
uccessfully established among the tribes of Africa 
» any extent, if protected by colonies of civilized 
nd Christian men on the coast. 

5th. That a refuge and home may thus be provid- 
d for recaptured Atricans. 

Mr. Reese then introduced to the meeting Mr. 
eymour, (colored,) an American, who has been for 
ome years inthe colony of Liberia. Ile was a good 
king mulatto, and came upon the stage attired in 

complete African dress,—with a whip in his hand, 
nd having hung around him varipus trinkets, which, 
e began by saying, ¢ omposed the attire and equip- 
vents of an African Chief. He explained the way 
1 Which the different garments and blankets were 
sade and dyed. Some of them were very beautiful 
i fabric and color. The whip, with two thongs 
vas that with which the slaves are driven to market. 
‘here were various bags to carry different things; 
nda horn, (very handsome) which is sounded for 
ttack and retreat. 

The speaker said he was born in Hartford, Con- 
vecticut, and had gone to Liberia, though much cen- | 
ured by his bretheren, to obtain the liberty and | 
quallity he could never find here, but which he had | 
ound in that colony. [N. \ P Express } 


The speeches which we must omit, were of an en- 
ouraging tone. 


The annual meeting of the Foreign Evangelical 
society was held on Tuesday ev ening. 

The receipts have been $20,000. A_ pastor of 
Visconsin has sent, and another,—a descendant of 
he Huguenots, in N. Carolina,—promises to send, 
ubstantial evidence of an interest in the cause from 
tis poor congregation. Even from the Sandwich Is- 
ands a donation has been received of $10. 

Mr. Rosinis is still employed in Stockholm, who 
lso edits the Pietist, with good results. 

Two colporteurs are now employed in Germany. 
t is desired to supply Poland; and it is hoped that 
he proposed visit of the Secretary to Europe will 
pen the way to that country. 

$9,900 have been sent to the Geneva Evangelical 
‘ociety, whose labors are constant and successful in 
‘witzerland. Of that sum also $4,000 have been 
«mployed in France by that Society. 

‘The Exee. Com. have also carried on some opera- 
ions in France directly. M. Delamarre is pursuing 
iis education at their expense, and the Seamen’s 
‘hapel at Havre is half supported by the Society. 

Of $2,100 for the Waldenses, a part has already 
een sent, to furnish them with libraries. The par- 
onage, destroyed by an avalanche, with the pastor 
ind his family, is to be re-built. 

Mr. Montsalvalge, the converted Spanish monk, 
ias opened a school in Algiers, on his own account, 
nd a particular account of his proceedings will be 
ound in the Society’s publications. - 

$1,600 have been sent to Canada. 

$600 to the Grande Signe Mission. 

A supply of D’Aubigne’s Reformation has been | 
ent to New Orleans, and the Rev. David Trumbull | 
ias been sent as a missionary to Valparaiso in Chili. | 

The Roman Catholic world presents a most en- 
ouraging aspect, even in Spain and Italy; 2,000 
opies of D)’Aubigne’s Reformation will soon find 
heir way into the latter country in the language of 
he people. A few missionaries, in different parts of 
South America, with the blessings of God, might 


iccomplish great things. 
**Rome is weak atheart. Arise, O Lord, and put 
hine enemies to flight, that thy kingdom may be es- 


ablished throughout the world!” [Express. 











scholars, of 














| Sailor’s Homes, and other institutions for the benefit 
of seamen and their families, established within the 
past year; illustrates the im ce of placing a 
Floating Chapel in the bay ol Mobile; states the 
number of sailor boarders in one of the Homes to 
have been the past year 3826, and in four years 
14,837. : 

With the increase of the American whaling fleet, 
now employing some 20,000 men, and with the in- 
crease of commercial intercouse and influence with 
nations nominally Christian and heathen, has in- 
creased the importance of foreign chaplains. 

Hence the important chaplaincies at Honolulu and 
Lahaina in the Sandwich Islands; at Havre in 
France; at Stockholm and Gottenbargh in Sweden, 
have been sustained. 

For the port of Canton in China, a chaplain has 
been obtained. 

The receipts of the past year have been $28,930 30 
and the expenditures $28,290 62; leaving in the 
treasury $630 63. 





Foreign EvanGELicaL Sociery, held its 
anniversary on ‘Tuesday. 

Wm. W. Cu nyse Esq., then read the Treas- 
urer’s report. From this it appeared that the en- 
‘tire receipts of the year have been $20,145, of 
which $1900 was received through Drs. Cox and 
Cheever, and $500 from the American Bible Socie- 
ty—both of which sums, agreeably to directions, 
were sent to the aid of the Waldenses. Of the re- 
mainder $600 came from Hartford:—$700 from 
New Haven: $700 from Albany: $950 from Provi- 
dence: $900 from Baltimore: $1500 from Philadel- 
phia: $1650 from New York and Brooklyn: and 
$2200 from Boston. ‘The expenditures of the year 





have been—In Europe, $13,572 
In Canada, 1,602 
In South America, 475 
At home, 3,822 
Upon the Paper, 498 


$19,969 
$185 


Making a total of 
And leaving a balance of 
Rev. Dr. Brird, Cor. Sec, then read the report of 
the Executive Committee. It began by speaking of 
the decease of several eminent friends of the Society 
and then very rapidly reviewed its proceedings dur- 
ing the past year. 


| 





American TRACT Soctery. Wednesday 
Morning, the Treasurer’s Report, stated the re- 
ceipts of the year to be $153,916, of which, ¢82,- 
784 are the proceeds of sales, and show an increase 
over the previous year of $8,825. The expendi- 
tures have just equalled the expenses; of those $90,- 
603 were paid for paper, printing, &c.; $15,000 
remitted to foreign Jands, and $31,000 for colport- 
age. 

The Annual Report stated that in the Publishing 
Department 73 new publications have been stereo- 
typed, in seven languages, making the whole num- 
ber now on the Society’s list 1207, of which 198 
are volumes. 

There have been printed, during the year, 364,- 
100 volumes; 4,922,000 publications; 116,173,000 
pages—and circulated, 366,006 volumes; 5,158,- 
898 publications; 123,643,593 pages. Total circu- 
lation since the formation of the Society, 2,859,649 
volumes, 84,122,133 publications, 1,667,696,401 
pages. 

‘The grants of publications have exceeded those of 
former years by 3,000,000 pages. Colporteurs and 
agents have distributed nearly 18,000,000 of pages. 

During the five years since the first American 
colporteurs were engaged, more than 194 years of 
labor have been performed ; 400,000 families visited ; 
and 870,800 volumes circulated. 


WwW 


Association of Unitarians, passed at the meeting 


publish the resolutions of the N. Y. State 


! 
last week. 


Resolved, That Unitarian Christianity seeks 
not primarily the diffusion of a creed, but the 
development and regeneration of man, and that 
it looks to the preaching of the life and spirit of 
Jesus as the great means for the redemption of 
the world. 

Resolved, That we recognise our obligation 
as Unitarians to diffuse the distinguishing tenets 
of our denomination, because they are true, and 
because they are deeply needed in the present 
state of religious opinion and of morals in the 
community, 


Resolved, That we regard with profound 
gratitude and interest the success of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, and pledge to it our 
sympathy our prayers and our pecuniary support. 











to his office. 


Boston, from John xvii. 20,21; Prayer of In- 
stallation, by Rev. Mr. Bartlett of Marblehéad ; 
Fellowship of the Churches, by Rev. Mr. Miles 
of Lowell; Address to the Society, by Rev. 
Mr. Waterston of Boston ; Concluding Prayer, 
by Rev. Mr. Whitman of Lexington. 


in Lowell.”’ 


Church of Christ, enjoyed its first communion 

season, using on that occasion a service present- 

ed by the First Church. Allow me to add, that 

this infant Church neéds, and I think, deserves, 

the sympathy and encouragement of her sister 

Churches. N. 
Lowell, May 19th, 1846. 








For the Register. 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION OF 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS. 


This body will meet, as has been their estab- 
| lished usage for now acentary and a half, on 
Wednesday next, being the last Wednesday in 
May. 

On Thursday, the Annual Discourse will be 
preached in Brattle Street Church at 11 o'clock, 
A. M., by the Rev. Dr. Lamson of Dedham. 
We invite the attention of the charitable to this 
occasion. Few of the many charities dispensed 
among us have higher claims than this. 

But may we also be permitted a word, not so 
much in regard to the presence as to the deport- 
Is 


it too much to hope, considering that it is among 


THE 


ment of some of the clergy on this occasion ! 


their duties to inculcate upon others fecorum in 
the House of God, that they should not grossly 
violate it themselves ; or that the disorder, so 





sadly witnessed on preceding anniversaries, of 
/w ithdrawing, as is the manner of some, from’ the 
| Church before the close of the service and even 
before the contribution is taken, will not be re- 
|peated? The least that the clergy can do is to 
| attend reverently to a service of their own ap- 
| pointment, and to show some interest in a chari- 
ity, which at the present is for the relief of the 


destitute widows and orphans of their brethren | 


|} and may hereafter be shared by their own. 
Yours, 


| A FRIEND TO THE CONG. CLERGY. 





OBITUARY 


MRS. FRANCES H. 


| For the Register. 
| —— 
CHADBOURNE. 


Died in Standish, on Thursday evening April 
16th, Mrs. Frances H., wife of Benjamin Chad- 
bourne, Esq., aged 60 years 6 months. 

| When death takes from among our relatives 
or friends, some one pre-eminent for virtues the 
|most to be admired, and for traits of character 
the most lovely, we can hardly rest satisfied with 
‘the mere newspaper notice of the event. The 
"simple statement of the fact, that ‘“‘She lived 
| died” —*the 


abstract of the historians 


be a fit tribute to 


| —she 


page,’ seems not to their 


Resolved, That this Association should sup- 4 memory. 


port a newspaper and a missionary whose busi- 
ness it shall be to teach through this State, scat- 
tering tracts and preaching in all the considera- 
ble towns or supplying the pulpits of our breth- 
ren. 

Resolved, That we feel the importance of 
uniting the great bod¥ of liberal Christians of 
every name, in the bonds of a common cause ; 
and that we owe to all Christians who reject 
human creeds and calvinistie dogmas, an expres- 
sion of our hearty sympathy and co-operation. 





last 
week, was delivered this year by the Rev. Mr. 
Younes. 


Tue Dupiean Lecture, as we stated 


The subject assigned him, in course, 
was ‘‘to maintain, explain and prove the validity 
of the ordination of ministers and their adminis- 
tration of the sacraments or ordinances of relig- 
ion, as the same has been practiced in New 
England from the first beginning &e., &c.”’ 
The preacher vpened his discourse with a brief 
biographical account of Judge Dudley the foun- 
der of the lecture and his ancestors. .Judge D. 
was born at Roxbury 1675—graduated at Har- 


vard 1690—studied law in this country and Eng- 
land—was (1702) Attorney General of the prov- 
ince and (1718) Chief Justice. 


and in spirit and prineiple a Puritan. 


He was by birth 
He was 
an able lawyer and a well read theologian.— 
Ninety five years ago he instituted this lecture. 

After this introduction the speaker proceed to 
his topic, which was ‘an apology for Congre- 
gationalism.’* He vindicated the subject as 
He was pleading the cause of the 
great majority of the churches and pastors of 
New England. He then drew his apology from 
the history, nature, character, tendency, influ- 


timely. 





New York SunpAy ScuHoou Union. The 
chools connected with the New York Sunday Schoo! | 

nion, 109 in number, turned out in procession on | 
Tuesday. Most of the schools went down to the 
Jattery. The processions having completed their 
ours, the children went home, and the friends of 
he cause met at half past 7 o’clock in the evening, 
a the Central Presbyterian Church, Broome street. 

The audience were presented with a view of the 
xtent and operations of the Society, from the report 


{the board of managers. from what was read it| mission of the 


ppears that there are connected with this Union 109 
chools, in which are engaged 983 male and 1321 
vinale teachers. Of this number 2004 are profes- 
ors of religion. During the past year 91 teachers 
nd 99 scholars have united with evangelical church- 
is. ‘There are in the Union 1840 infant pupils and 
ich colored scholars. The whole number reported 
his year is '9,743, but a number of schools had not 
is yet sent in their reports, and consequently were 
tot included in this number. ‘The whole number 


ittached to the = 
22,000, 1@ Union must be between 21,000 and 








PRESBYTERIAN Boany oF 
‘tons. The Annual Report say,. 
Three missionaries of the Bo: rd have died 
he past year, and ten been sent out. 
ave been $91,764 28; expenditures, 
3,000 copies of the Missionary Chronici have 
mablished, and 13,000 of the ( Batre Missionary 
Rev. Dr. Murray of Elizabethtown, N. J. delivered 
i discourse from Isaiah Ix. 1. 
I he preacher’s theme was the duties and re 
‘ubilities of the Presbyterian church 
vhich he took 
if the state of the world. 
he declining condition of the three chief antagonists 


f th Ch i tian fai i i 
e risth é ith. I agan i 
a 5 L 4 ism), Mohammedanism, 


The fitness of the 
vork of converting the 
ng an educated mi 
aith 
ind 


Fore1GNn Mis- 
d during 
The receipts 
$89,814 93; 





spon. | 
to enforce | 
a comprehensive and cheering survey | 


te world was dwelt upon,—hav- 
soe ys Jipistry, a Scriptural confession of 
’ and « omprising so large a portion of the wealth 
intelligence of the Jand. 


Amey ‘ 
‘CAN SEAMENS FRIEND Society.— 


The 18 

th anni 

evening “versary was celebrated on M le 
ening, the With inst Monday 


Under the head of 
port glances at the 


Domestic Operations the Re- 
board; refers to 


He principal points along our sea- 
@ number of Bethel Gieninn and 








course was appropriate to the occasion and suit- 
ed to the times. We have given hardly a hint 
been | of the discussion, which it contained of points 0: 
| great interest to our churches as opposed to pre- 
] 


Particularly he exhibited |Whis Society, 


Presbyterian church for the | er in its 


terized by a prayerful and deeply religious spint, 
and by praise-werthy perseverance and com- 
mendable harmony in action. 
heard, for several Sabbaths, the Rev. M. A. H. 
Niles, formerly of the V'irst (Orthodox) Chureh 
in Marblehead, they extended to him an invita- 
tion to become their pastor. 
invitation; and on the 8th ult., was inducted in- 


ence and effects of Congregationalism. 
spoke of the primitive church, its 


He 
officers, and 
| Showed its constitution to have been Congrega- 


| tonal. He noticed the system of Episcopacy; 


and refuted its pretensions, maintaining that 
roang was but one order of ministers in the prim- 
yet church, designated indiscriminately, by va- 
|Tious names. He refuted the idea of the trans- 
-* | te power of ordination, as Prelatists. 
The remainder of the lecture was devoted to the 
moral argument for Congregationalism. Mr. 
Y. contended that the people were the church; 
and could make their overseers or bishops. As 
a farther reason for clinging to Cougregational- 
ism, the circumstances under which it was estab- 
lished here by our fathers were dwelt upon.— 
The discourse closed with an appropriate address 
to the under graduates, and congratulations on 
the new privileges they enjoyed, in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Everett as President. The dis- 


acy. 


Seconp Unrrartan Socrety im Lowe tu. 
though yet in its igfancy, may be 
as ina healthful and flourishing condi- 
tion. The few persons, who have united togeth- 
formation, have been uniformly charac- 


regarded 


After having 


Mr. N. accepted the 


| Such an one was Mrs. Chadbourne—the belov- 
led 
| Rarely have we known a case, in which a moth- 
| er was more evidently a bond of union in a fami- 


wife—the affectionate mother and friend. 


ly, ia which love centering in her diffused itself 
more equally throughout the whole family circle. 
Remarkable loveliness and disinterestedness were 
so mingled in her, with a strict sense of religious 
obligation, as to form one of those few charac- 
| ters, at once commanding love and respect, dis- 
pelling from a pious life, the clouds of darkness 
}and gloom, which so many professed followers 
|of the Savior have cast around it. Through a 
long and painful illness (alas! how painful few 
'can realize) not one repining word escaped her 
With a disease, certain as to its termina- 
tion, and as certain to bring new pangs as it ad- 


lips. 


vanced, she maiatained a perfect serenity and 
cheerfulness, such as a character like hers alone 
can exhibit—her only sorrow being the thought 
of the grief her husband and children would soon 
experience, and the fear that they were unpre- 


pared for the sad reality which awaited them. | 
And while | 


But the reality has come to them. 
we sympathize with them from our heart, for the 
great loss they have sustained, a greater than 
| which they never can sustain in this world, we 
would add for their consolation, that their loved 
|one’s sufferings are now soothed forever, that 
| while they weep, she is happy—that while they 
mourn their loss, she rejoices over her gain— 
even the gain of the crown of glory promised to 


the pure in heart. R. 


MINISTER’S COLLATION. 


| The Committee appointed last year to make 
| arrangements for the continuance of this Chris- 
‘tian festival, hereby respectfully and affectionate- 
ly invite every clergyman of the Unitarian de- 
‘nomination with his lady, to pass ‘‘Ajniversary 
| Week” in this city, and especially as a Com- 
| mittee of the laymen of Boston, would we invite 
| you to be present at the Collation to be served 
'in the large Hall over the Maine Railroad Depot 
in Haymarket Square on Tuesday the 26th inst., 
at 2 o'clock, P. M. 


The Committee are directed by their brethren, 


The services of his Installation 
were as follows, viz: Introductory Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Bulfinch of Nashua, N. H.; Reading 
of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cam- 
bridgeport ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Peabody of 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

I> Is it worthy of more extended circulation ? 
Shall an effort be made to effect it? 

The Proprietor of the Christian Register de- 
sires to awaken an interest among its friends, 
and the friends of liberal principles generally 
in the wider extension of the influence of 
the paper, by the enlargement of its circulation. 
The importance and power of the press, asa 


Shortly after the Installation, a Church was 
organized, consisting of sixteen persons, regu- 
larly dismissed from the First Church for this 
purpose, and of some others, and adopted, as its 
distinctive name, ‘“The Church of the Pilgrims, 
On the first Sabbath of the pres- 
ent month, this new branch of the One Great 


means of influencing and directing public senti- 
ment, is generally admitted ; and yet the high- 
est estimate of its influence, it is believed, is 
short of the reality. In regard to religious in- 
fluence and teaching, as well as political, the 
varying tastes of individuals require instruc- 
tion in various forms. In our own denomina- 
tion, how great that variety may wisely be,— 
and among the different forms of publication, 
which is adapted to impart most instruction and 
exert most influence with a population so widely 
varying as ours in the amount of their religious 
knowledge and cultivation,—these are questions 
worthy of careful thought. ‘The value of didac- 
tic teaching in the form of well written tracts, is 
unquestionable, and our Unitarian Association 
have done a valuable service to the Christian 
community by the excellent publications which 
for many pears they have steadily and persever- 
4ngly sent forth. 

In all efforts to influence the sentiments and 
characters of individuals by the press, there are 
three considerations that are vital, viz., cheap- 
ness, frequency and steadiness of publication, and 
promptness of transmission. If the A. U. A. 
could publish tracts that should be read with in- 
terest, four times ,as often as it now does, and 
four times as cheap, and send them to their des- 
tination with the promptness and certainty of 
mail conveyance, is it mot manifest that they 
would accomplish four times as much by their 
publications as at present! This being admitted, 
how can we doubt for a moment, the great ~su- 
periority of the newspaper, for the purposes 
named, over every other form of publication ? 
The Religious Newspaper is itself a religious 
tract. We do not mean those papers which, 
though professedly religious, disgrace themselves 





and their conductors by eatering for depraved 


appetites. We mean those conducted with a 
solemn consciousness of responsibility to Heaven 
for the character of their influence ;—pure, seri- 
Such 


yapers,—and all claiming to be considered re- 
pay 


ous, elevated and elevating in their tone. 





| ligious ought to be such,—are religious tracts, 
in a popular, attractive and most available form. 
By their comparative cheapness, from the great- 
er amount of matter they furnish,—their, uniform 
frequency of publication, and certainty of prompt 
weekly transmission, they certainly possess ad- 
vantages, and, rightly conducted, may exert an 
influence greatly superior to all other forms of 
publication. 

In regard to the Christian Register, most of 
our readers know its history.* A considerable 


portion of our subseribers know from personal 





observation for a series of years the efforts the 
Proprietor has made, against many obstacles and 
| discouragements from inadequate pecuniary 
means, as well as from apathy in the religious 
| community, to furnish to the public a respecta- 
ble, useful and acceptable religious paper. The 
progress has indeed been slow, yet we think it 
cannot be denied, that the volumes,—now cov- 
‘ering nearly a quarter of a centary—have been, 
for the most part adapted to the wants of their 
| own times as they passed on. Enlarged at five 
| different times it is now of twice its first size, 


jand furnishes more than twice the amount of 


| matter which it did at its commencement, with- 


/out increase of price. In editorial ability, as 


| well as in the style of publication, it will be ad- 
| mitted, we think, that its progress has been on- 
ward. 

In regard to the present character and claims 
| of the paper the proprietor has the satisfaction 
to believe, from the repeated voluntary testimony 
of competent judges in various parts of the coun- 
try, that it is highly satisfactory to its support- 
ers,and not only deserves extended patronage, but 

furnishes to the-hands of all disposed to use it, 
| an important and ready means of salutary influ- 
ence on the public mind and morals. 


| 
| With these impressions of the regard in which 
| it is held, and of its capacity of greatly extended 
usefulness, by an increased circulation, the pro- 
_prietor desires to urge anew and earnestly on 
| the minds of his clerical friends and of the read- 
ers of the paper generally, and particularly of 
our active and earnestly religious young friends 
of both sexes, its claims on their kind considera- 
We 
have spoken of the comparative value of Tracts 
and Newspapers. 
| valued, 


tion and efforts for its wider extension. 


Let not the Tracts be under- 
But if in addition to the monthly traets, 
/and in many families where they are not 


| . 
| received, there could 





be introduced, in the 
form of a religious newspaper, three or four 
times the account of valuable religious read- 
ing, four times a month instead of one, would 
not the efforts it would cost be well repaid 
in the harvest of valuable religious knowledge 
and of moral progress and improvement which 
would be almost certain to follow? Is not the 
experiment worthy of being made in all our 
parishes!’ Can the active young members ef our 
religious community, of either sex, do more in 
any possible manner to strengthen the hands and 
give animation and increased efficiency to the 
faithful labors of their pastors, than by co-operat- 
ing with them in thus extending among their 
people the amount of valuable religious reading. 
We make this appeal to all our subscribers, for 
the purpose of preparing them to listen to our 
respectful request to circulate among their friends 
the subscription papers which may be forwarded 





| to say, that they desire the privilege of extending 
the hospitalities of their homes to those clergy- | 
men and their ladies who intend to pass the | 
whole or any part of Anniverasary week in the 
city, and by application to the Secretary, Mr. 
Wm. D. Coolidge, No. 32 Pearl street, the nee- 
essary arrangements will be made. A member 
of the Committee will be in attendance at the 
store of Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, 118 Wash- 
ington street, where the clergy will receive 
their tickets for the Collation. 





Epenezer Date, 
Catvin W. Crark, 
Jos. Eustis, Jas. T. Haywarp, 
Davin Pater, S. H. Barnes, 


Wma. D. Cooniner, Secretary, 


Wm. Tuomas, 
Lewis G. Pray, 





An equal distribution of the tickets has been 
made, and they may be obtained on application 
to either of the gentlemen named above, also of 
Bens. F. Wurre, R. W. Baytey, 
J. G. Wernere.t, James Wuitine, 
Francis Atcer, 5. Boston, Cuartrs Arnonp, 
Gro. F. WintiaMs, . L. Emmoys. 
Donations of Flowers to decorate the tables, 
from our friends in the neighborhood of the city 
will be most acceptable, and may be left at the 











Hall on the morning of the Festival. 


to them in this or some early future number of 
the Register. 
PROPRIETOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 





* Younger readers, and recent subscribers are refer- 
red, on this point, to an editorial article in the Register 
of March 28th. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


SUNDAY. 


The American and Foreign Sabbath Union will hold a 
Public Meeting, at the Tremont Temple, on Sabbath 
evening, the 24th inst., at 74 o’clock. A discourse will 
be delivered by the Rev Albert Barnes, D. D. of Phila- 
delphia, on the Importance of the Christian Sabbath to 
Young Men. my23 





MONDAY. 

The Annual Meeting of the Bible Society of Massachu- 
seits will be attended in the Central Church, Winter st., 
on Monday, the 25th inst, at 4 o’clock, P. M., when the 
Annual Report will be read, and Addresses made. 

The meeting of the Trustees, for business, will be 
held in the Upper Vestry of the Church, at 3 o’clock, 
P.M. G. W. BLAGDEN, Ree. Sec. 

my23 


Massachusetts Charitable Congregational Society. The 
Annual Meeting of this Corporation will be holden in 
Boston, on Monday next, May 25th, at the house of Rev 
Dr Frothingham, 34 Summer street, at eleven o’clock. 


The Annual Meeting of The Society for Promoting 
wical Education, will be held at the house of the 
Secretary, No 48 Summer street, on Monday next, May 
25th, at ten o’clock in the forenoon. 
ALEXANDER YOUNG, Sec’y. 
Boston, May 21, 1846. 


The Annual Meeting of The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, Piety, and Charity, will be held at 
the house of the Secretary, No 48 Summer street, on 
Monday next, May 2th, at half past ten o’clock in the 
morning. ALEXANDER YOUNG, Sec’y. 

Boston, May 21, 1846. 


P. M., atthe Central Church, Winter street. 
vices—Report, Resolutions and Addresses. 





TUESDAY. 


place on Tuesday, the 26th inst. 
Rev Mr Waterston, in Bedford street, at 9 o’clock. 


Berry street Vestry, at half past six o’clock, P. M. 
Church at half past 7 o’clock, P. M. 
CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Sec. A. U. A. 


— 


rangements have been made for Conference Meetings 
next week: 


the Savior, (Rev Mr Waterston’s,) entrance from Bed- 
ford street. 

On Wednesday and Thursday mornings, at the vestry 
of Bulfinch street Church, (Rev Mr Gray’s.) 


at half past 7 o’clock. 


Parsonage House a 
the evenings of Tuesday, V 


6 o'clock. 





WEDNESDAY. 


Ministerial Conference.—The (Berry street) Ministe- 
rial Conference will meet on Wednesday, May 27th, at 
84 o’clock, A. M., in the Chapel of the Church of the 
Savior—entrance from Bedford street. 


F. D. HUNTINGTON, Scribe. 


The Convention of the Congregational Ministers of Mas- 
sachusetts will meet at the Court House, in Boston, May 
27th, at 5 o’clock, P. M. ~ 

The Annual Sermon will be preached on Thursday, 
the 28th, at Brattle street Church, at 11 A. M., by Rev 
Alvan Lamson, D.D. of Dedham. <A collection will be 
taken up for the widows and orphans of deceased Con- 
gregational Ministers. N. ADAMS, 

my23 Scribe of Convention. 

Massachusetts Colonization Society.—Business meet- 
ing at the Society’s Office, No 26 Joy’s Building, at 12 
M. 

Public meeting at the Central Church, in Winter st., 


at3.P.M. Report and Addresses. 


Sunday School Society.—The Annual Public Meeting 
of the Sunday School Society will take place on Wed- 
nesday evening, May 27th. ; 
Services will commence at 7 o’clock. 
There will be a Report, Addresses and Singing by a 
selected choir of children. 
Clergymen, Parents, Sunday School Teachers, and 
all interested, are invited to attend. 

STEPHEN C. PHILLIPS, Pres. 
R. C. Warerston, Cor. Sec. 





THURSDAY. 





Notice. The Annual Meeting of the Society for Pro- 
| pagating the Gospel among the Indians and others in 
| North America, will be held in Boston on Thursday, 
| May 28th, in the Hall of the Mass. Life Insurance Of- 
| fice, No 50 State street, at 34 o’clock, P. M. 
FRANCIS PARKMAN, Sec’y. 


Mass. Evangelical Missionary NSociety.—This Society 
| will hold its Annual Meeting inthe Berry street Vestry, 
on Thursday next, at 105 A. M. 
The Trustees will meet in the same place at 10. 
C. ROBBINS, Sec’y. 








MARRIAGES 





In this city, 13th inst, at Chauncey Place Church, by 
Rev Dr Frothingham, Joseph L. Henshaw to Jane P:, 
youngest daughter of the late Joseph P. Bradlee, Esq. 

In Brighton, on Thursday evening, by Rev Mr Whit- 
ney, Mr Daniel Osborn to Miss Sarah Hill, daughter of 
the late Charles Dana, all of B. 

In Salem, 12th inst, by Rev Dr Flint, Wm H. Jack- 
son, of Boston, to Miss Eliza H. Norris of S. 

In Lexington, 10th inst, by Rev Mr Dorr, William 
P. Locke of East Boston, to Eleanor J., daughter of 
Loring Pierce, Esq. of L. 

In New Bedford, 30th ult, Charles T. 
Charlotte, daughter of Col John Baylies. 

In Portland, 13th inst, by Rev Dr Nichols, Andrew 
W. Swett, of Boston, to Margarett E., daughter of 
Elias Shaw of P. 


Congdon to 


DEATHS. 





In this city, 19th inst, Charles Wade, Esq. 53. 

In Lexington, 7th inst, Ebenezer Harrington, 86.— 
His brother was one of the minute men who was killed 
at Lexington on the 19th of April, 1775. 

In Worcester, 11th inst, Sarah Chandler, wife of H. 
G. O. Blake, 29. 

In Walpole, N. H., Sth inst, Dr John Williams, for- 
merly of Cambridge, Mass, 97 yrs 10 mos. 

In Needham, 30th ult, Abagail, wife of Jeremiah 
Kingsbury, 73 yrs 9 mos. 

In Holliston, 5th ult, of consumption, Mrs Betsey W. 
wife of Eli Phipps, 56. 

In Hopkinton, 13th inst, Ellen Maria, only daughter 
of James and H. Partridge, 20 mos. 

In Washington, NH, Feb 20, Capt William Proctor, 
the day he was 100 years old. 

In Morristown, N.J., 13th inst, Augusta, widow of 
Charles J. Wetmore of M., and daughter of the late 
Judge Wetmore of this city. 











SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS. 1000 volumes of 
hb Juveniles, published within the last three years antd 
most of them have been examined and found suitable for 
Sunday School Libraries. 
—AMONG THEM ARE THE FOLLOWING— 

Stories for Sunday Afternoons, Kate and Lizzie, 
Willie Rogers, Lost Wheelbarrow, Flowers for Chil- 
dren, The Young Student, The Robbins, Tales of the 
Saxons, Frank, Harry and Lucey, Edgeworth’s Moral 
Tales, Stories for Children, I will be a Gentleman, do. 
do. Lady, Morton Family, Providence Ilustrated, Wil- 
liam Penn, Lives of the Apestles, Mountain Cottage, 
New Stories for Boys and Girls, Brother ard Sister, 
Day inthe Woodlands, Rural Tales, Allegories and Sa- 
cred Lessons, Cleveland’s Stories for Children, Allan 
Lucas, Clever Stories, Energy, Facts for Boys, Family 
Pride, Beauties of American History, American Mer- 
chants, Lessons without Books, The Olney, &e. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. 
fe J. M. & Co. have received in addition to the 
above a large stock of Juveniles for Sabbath and Day 
School Libraries, which will be sold on the most rea- 
sonable terms. 
Any works not found of suitable character may be re- 
turned or exchanged for others, or the money refunded. 
Catalogues of some of the best selected Libraries be- 
longing to Sabbath Schools, connected with the Unita- 
rian denomination can be seen at our store. 3tis my23 





NITARIAN REGISTER. Price Repucep— 
Compiled by Rev A. A. Livermore. 

The object of this little work is to give Unitarians a 
better knowledge of their own denomination. 
To give others some knowledge of the nature, extent 
and present condition of Unitarian Christianity in this 
country. we: ? 
To preserve some important statistical information 
for future use which would otherwise be lost. 
A few copies, being balance of the edition, for sale at 
a reduced price, by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington street. is3t my23 





UNITARIAN DEPOSITORY, 
—For the Publication and Sale of— 
ALL UNITARIAN WORKS, 
, —BY— 
JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, 
GRANITE BUILDING, 
No 134 Washington, opposite School street: ::BosTon. 
tf 





WILLIAM BELL, 

56 Court street, head of Brattle street, and 62 
Tremont street, near the Whig Reading Room, 
BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURER OF 
Solid Leather, Boot Top, Fancy and Common 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, &c. 
—ALs0,— 

LADIES’ BONNET AND DRESS TRUNKS. 
Trunks Repaired at Short Notice. 


my23 





Writings of Rev H. Ware, Jr., edited by Rev 
Chandler Robbins, vols l and 2, 12mo. The other vols. 


ill shortly appear. 
be i SAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 





FRANCIS PARKMAN, Sec’y. 


American Peace Society, qn Monday, May 25th, at 7h 
Ser- 


American Unitarian Association.—The Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association will take 


The meeting in the morning will be in the Vestry of 
The meeting for the choice of Officers will be in the 
The public meeting will be held in Rev Dr Ganne tt’s 


Conference and Prayer Meetings.—The following ar- 


On Tuesday morning, at the chapel of the Church of 


The services, each morning, will commence precisely 


Tea will be furnished to the brethren as usual, at the 
Dr Gannett’s Church, on 
ednesday and Thursday, at 


any other in general use. 


and scientific, and deserves marked attention r 4 
interested. 
which was absorbed awa 


carved so as not onl rfectly to restore the counte- 

my23 tf | nance to its a | orm but = them =— 
‘. ; : i teeth, or even 

ARE’S WORKS. This day published, The ee —— = gore te of this na- 


ture are valuable, 
afflicted may be benefitted thereby, 
selves of the skill that Dr. Morton 


Res PUBLISHED BY S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 
Tremont Row: 3 

Selections from the Writings of Fenelon, by Mrs 

ollen. 

Fenelon’s hts on Spiritual Subjects, witha 
Likeness of the author. 

Brooks’s Daily Monitor, or Reflections for each day 
in the year. ’ 

American Harp, a Collection of Church Music, by 
Charles Zeuner. 

The Savior’s Life, written for children. : 

Trimmer’s Natural History, with 200 engravings. 

Willie Rogers, or Temper Improved. 

Tamed and Untamed, with other Stories for Children, 
by the author of Willie Rogers. 

Lost Wheelbarrow, and other Stories. 

Fresh Flowers for My Children. 

Poetry for Home and School, 2d edition, parts 1 and 
2 in 1 vol. 

Follen’s German Grammar. 

Follen’s German Reader. 

Folsom’s Livy. 

Chapel Hymn Book. 

The Worcester Catechism. 

Private Devotions. 

UNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS, published by 

S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row: 

Channing’s Catechism. 

Worcester Association Catechism. 

Bible Biography. 

The Savior’s Life, written for Children, according to 
Carpenter’s Harmony of the Gospels. 3tis my23 


my23 








OR DISTRIBUTION. The subscribers have just 
published ‘Letters addressed to Relatives and 
Friends, chiefly in reply to arguments in support of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, by Mrs Mary S. B. Dana, 1 vol 
12mo, 2d edition. This work will be sold in quantities 
to those persons who wish to distribute them, neatly 
bound in cloth, or with papers at low prices. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, op- 
posite School st. 3fis my 





IFE OF WARE.—New Epition. This day 

published, The Life of Rev Henry Ware, Jr. by 

his brother, John Ware, M.D., 2 vols 12mo, with two 

Portraits. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. 3tis my23 

UVENILE BOOKS, suitable for Sunday School 

0 Libraries, for sale at low prices, at SIMPKINS’S, 
21 Tremont Row. my23 








| QIABBATH SCHOOL MANUALS. JAMES 
) MUNROE & CO. furnish the following Manuals 
for the use of Unitarian Sabbath Schools, by the dozen 
or single copy. Also, copies furnished for examination. 
Scriptire Truths, in Questions and Answers. 
Catechism of Natural Theology, by Rev Dr Nichols. 
Hints for Sabbath School Teachers, by Rev T. B. 
ox. 
Ministry of Christ, new edition, by Rev T. B. Fox. 
Allen’s Questions, parts 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
Bible Biography. 
Walker’s Service Book. 
Child’s Daties and Devotions, by Rev J. Farr. 
Sunday School Guide, by Rev A. B. Muzzey. 
Livermore’s Commentary on the Gospels. 
Worcester Association Catechism. 
Channing’s Catechism. 
Sketch of the Reformation, by Rev T. B. Fox. 
Livermore’s Commentary on Acts. 
Peabody’s First Book for Sunday Sehools. 
Fox’s Questions to Ministry of Christ. 
Prayers for Children and Young Persons, &c. &e. 
Together with a very large assortment of approved 
Juveniles for Sabbath School Libraries, for sale at low 
prices at 134 Washington, opposite School street. 
my 16 uf 





ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 
TO CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS ATTENDING THE 
ANNIVERSARIES. 

] R. MORTON, No. 19 Tremont Row, at the for- 
E mer office of Wells & Morton, would ask the 
attention to one of the most valuable inventions that 
has ever been made either in the dental art or any 
other wherein personal comfort is much concerned.— 
It being a method which is not in general use and 
one that enables him to make a perfect fit render 
them useful and ornamental, being subject to none of 
the difficulties or objections that usually attend artificial 
Teeth, such as moving about, cutting the jaws, or to the 
great mortification of the patient, dropping down and 
shaking about. 

Being fully aware of the light upon which the mere 
assertions of the advertiser is justly looked upon at the 
present crisis, | should be very reluctant to come before 
the public with these strong assertions were it not that 
Tam willing to have my method tested by all who de- 
sire it, upon such terms as I think no candid person can 
make the slightest objection to. 

Being convinced that when this principle of inserting 
Teeth shall become more generally known, and tho- 
roughly appreciated, and the countenances of thousands 
will be brightened up and freed from wrinkles, and that 
I shall have the satisfaction of bringing it more immedi- 
ately before the public. . 

L have now determined to insert Teeth, until further 
notice, without receiving compensation when they are 
inserted for anything except the cost of constructing 
them until the expiration of 3 or 6 months, or until suf- 
ficient time has elapsed to give the patient an opjortu- 
nity of satisfying themselves whether this principle is 

really valuable and superior to any other method of in- 
| serting Teeth, at which time the compensation will be 
required that is previously agreed upon 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


{From the Christian Register. ] 


The publisher of this paper had an opportunity of 
witnessing an operation performed by Dr. Morton, 
which the Transcript gives the following description of. 

[From the Times.] 

TEETH.—There can be no mistake about the inven- 
tion of Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, for the 
name of Dr. Charles T. Jackson is the very best au- 
thority which could be produced. Those who prize a 
good set of ‘Teeth, will not fail at least, to call and ex- 
amine specimens of work on this new plan. 

[From the Mail.] 

DENTAL Science.—We saw a few days since an 
entire new set of artificial Teeth inserted for a lady, by 
Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, that defied the most cri- 
tical observer to detect from the original. In the case 
above referred to, the lady experiences no difficulty 
whatever, in mastication nor is her speech affected in 
the slightest degree. 

[From the Transcript. ] 

Dr. Morton, Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, has ta- 
ken the right course to introduce his invention, by pro- 
ducing the result of Dr. Charles T. Jackson’s analysis 
with his own signature. 

[From the Gazette.] 

Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, has made a great im- 
provement in mechanical dentsstry. We have seen a 
whole upper set of teeth, and we consider the style and 
finish to a a little superior to any we ever saw, and 
with the additional strength afforded by this mode of 
finish, we think it a very great improvement over the 
old method. 

[From the Evening Gazette ] 

IMpoRTANT TO THE TOOTHLESS.—Teeth are now in- 
serted by Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, by a chemi- 
cal process, so firmly to the jaw that several pounds 
weight may be attached to the plate and raised from 
the floor. 

[From the Christian Watchman. } 

DentistkY.—We were much gratified with a visit 
a few days ago to the rooms of Dr. Morton, No. 19 
Tremont Row. The toothless are there supplied 
with complete sets of teeth, inserted on a new prin- 
ciple. 

Dr. Morton has studied the dental art thoroughly, 
and on strictly scientific principles. He has in his 
possession the finest anatomical preparations, illustra- 
tive of the structure, positions, gradual development, 
and decay of the teeth, which we have ever seen, im- 
ported from Paris expressly for use. 

[From the Boston Post. ] 


Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, has been partic- 
ularly successful in conrriving gold plates for the sup- 
port of artificial teeth, and has given the most perfect 
satisfaction in some recent operations of a very diffi- 
cult nature. 
Having witnessed the operation of uniting gold 
ange a as practised by Wells & Morton, and having, 
ny their request, analyzed each part separately, I de 
hereby testify, that the gold, used in the place of sol- 
der, for uniting the plates, is twenty carats fine, which 
is equally pure as the plate itself. And when the 
plates are united in this manner the whole presents 
the same appearance as if never separated. 

Cuartes T. Jackson, M. D. 
Boston, Oct. 28, 1843. No. 27 Somerset Street. 


{From the Transcript. ] 


DentTaL Surcery.—Without wishing’ to detract 
from the merits of any of the regularly educated Sur- 
geon Dentists of this city, we would call the attention 
of the public to a scientific gentleman, in whom entire 
confidence may be reposed, to perform, in an elegant 
manner, any operation that may come under the cog- 
nizance of 3 Dentist. We are led to these remarks 
by having had an opportunity, recently, of examining 
the most perfect and beautiful set of teeth, for the up- 
r and under jaw, thatever fell under our observation. 
hey were made and inserted a short time since, by 
Dr. Morton, 19 'Tremont Row, (whose skill has often 
been employed in more complicaged cases) for a lady, 
who wears them with perfect comfort. The teeth are 





HASKELL & HOWLAND'S 


FASHIONABLE 


SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
255 WASHINGTON STREET. 


RICH NEW SPRING GOODS. 


Ts subscribers solicit the attention of the ladies to 
their NEW STOCK OF FANCY AND STA- 
PLE SPRING GOODS, now opened. ; 


—CONSISTING 0F— 
LONG AND SQUARE CASHMERE SHAWLS, 


in great variety; beautifully Embroidered CANTON 
CRAPE SHAWLS; black and colored GLACIE 
and OTTOMAN SILK SHAWLS, very large and 
rich; plain blk and white GRENA DINE ‘SHAWLS, 
a very desirable article; BLK THIBET SHAWLS, 
extra size, Silk and Wool Fringes, very fine gnality ; 
EMBROIDERED MODE, AND PURE WHITER 
THIBET SHAWLS, very handsome ; 


EMBROIDERED BAREGE SHAWLS. 


Ombre Shaded Barege Shawls, new and elegant style ; 
Summer Shawls and Scarfs, for Ladies and Misses, in 
great variety. ‘ 
SILKS. 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES. 

Plaid, Suioel, Ombre, Chamelion, and other desira- 
ble styles of DRESS SILKS. 

Black Silks, of all the best styles, so long sold by us, 
1-2 yard, 3-4, 4-4, 5-4 wide, many of which, from our 
long experience, we can confidently recommend to wear 
well, and not spot with acids. 


DRESS GOODS 
FOR THE SEASON. 
All Wool MOUSLIN DE LAENES—new and 


very rich styles. 

Rich new BAREGES, BALZORINES, FRENCH 
JACONETS, LAWNS, OREGONS, CALIFOR- 
NIAS, MUSLIN, GINGHAMS, FRENCH and 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS, of every desirable style ; 
Graduated Maslin and Gingham DRESSES; white, 
plaid and striped CAMBRICS and MUSLINS, beau- 
tiful styles. 


LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Dadies’ and Gentlemen’s Linen Cambric Pocket 
Handkerchiefs, of every style, beautifully embroidered ; 
Reviere, Hemstitch, and Plain, some with colored bor- 
ders, suitable for Mourning. 

GLOVES AND STOCKINGS. 

The very best quality imported of Kid, Silk, Lisle 
Thread, and Linen GLOVES, of black, white and all 
fancy colors. 

SILK HOSIER Y—white and black—of very nice 
quality. 

HOUSE-KEEPING AND DOMESTIC GOODs. 


Linen and Cotton SHIRTINGS §& SHEETINGS, 
DIAPERS, TABLE LINEN, TABLE CLOTHS, 
NAPKINS, DOY LIES, &c., of all sizes‘of the beau- 
tiful and fashionable SNOW DROP, and other desira- 
ble styles, from medium up to a very superior article. — 
The above, with many other useful and desirable arti- 
cles in the Dry Goods Line, will be sold at prices as low 
as at any other store in the city. 

{i$ The subscribers will be constantly receiving new 
additions to their present Large Stock of Goods, on the 
arrival of the Steamers and Packets from Europe. 


pe 
my2—3tis HASKELL & HOWLAND. 








NEW LINEN GOODS 
FROM AUCTION. 


HASKELL & HOWLAND, 


255 WASHINGTON STREET, 
AVE just purchased at Auction, Super Double 
DAMASK NAPKINS, 5-8, 3-4, and 7-8—new 
and beautiful styles. 


Super Double DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS—all 


sizes, new and beautiful styles. 





« LINEN SHEETINGS—5-4, 6-4 and 10-4 
wide, very superior. 

« PILLOW CASE LINE N—of very nice qual- 
ity. 

«  FRONTING LINENS—of extra fineness and 


beauty. 

The above invoice of LINEN GOODS is from one 
of the best manufacturers in Dublin, and are warranted 
to be all PURE LINEN, and will be sold, together with 
our large stock of 


HOUSE--KEEPING GOODS 


in store, at a small advance from cost. 

Ladies and others who are desirous of obtaining the 
best styleof LINEN GOODS in the city, at the lowest 
prices, are invited to call. 5 

H. & H. have a very superior quatity of LONDON 
TOILET MARSEILLES COUNTERPANES— 
all sizes, beautiful designs. 3tis my2 


SR 


Suill offers his professional services to the community, 
in all the various departmeuts, embraced in practical 
Dentistry, whether surgical, mechanical, or curative.— 
His long experience, extensive practice, properly adapt- 
ed instruments, and perfect familiarity with all the most 
useful modern improvements, in Setting Teeth, Filling, 
Cleansing, Polishing, Regulating, Removing, &c., are 
a sure guaranty against the numerous impositions and 
humbugs of the day. Terms moderate. All operations 
warranted. 

Boston, April 18, 1846. 


i> NOTICE. 
TRANGERS visiting the city, and all others in 


want of READY MADE CLOTHING, are request- 
ed to call at the 


QUINCY HALL CLOTHES WAREHOUSE, 
—UP— 


OVER THE MARKET. 


The largest Clothing Establishment in Boston by one 
half. Manufacturers and dealers can replenish their 
stocks at short notice. Constantly on hand one of the 
largest stocks of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, DOE- 
SKINS and VESTINGS, that can be found in the city, 
of every shade, quality, and finish, which will be made 
to order ; workmanship, fit and style surpassed by 
none. 


DR. 8. STOCKING, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
No. 265 Washington st., cor. Avon Place 


is6m 








ONE PRICE, 


And this guranteed to be the lowest that similiar arti+ 
cles can be obtained for. 
{x$- Experienced Cutters, attentive Salesmen and: 
Clerks constantly in attendance. 
Call before making your selections. 

J. SIMMONS & CO. 
Over Quincy Market, Boston: 


mh21 is6m 





NEW CARPETING. 

JUST OPENED AT 
BREWER’S CARPET STORE, 

No. 28 Court Street, 
COMPLETE assortment of splendid Brussels, 
+X Three-Ply,—Superfine, Fine, and Common CAR- 
PETING; HEARTH RUGS, BOCKINGS, PAINT- 
ED FLOOR CLOTH CARPETINGS, of all widths ; 
and every variety of Goods usually found in Carpet 
Stores. 
All of which will be sold atthe LOWEST MARKET 
PRICES. 
§G- Purchasers are invited to call and examine for 
themselves. 6tis my2 





EW BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS — 
IN Stories for Sunday Afternoons, by Fanny Cromp- 
ton. 
Stories and Poems, by Caroline Gilman. 
Wonderful Stories from the Danish, translated by Ma- 
ry Howitt. 
” James Talbot. : 
*The Heiress, by T. S. Arthur. 
Fisherman’s Boat, &c. 
Shawmut, or the site of Boston. 
Uncle Toby’s Tales. 
Young Peter’s Tour Around the World. 
Rosa of Linden Castle, &c., with many others. 
Received and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington street. 3t my16 





NNIVERSARY WEEK. Clergymen visiting the 
city during ‘Anniversary Week,” are respecttully 
informed that a room, in the rear of oor store, is fitted 
up for their accommodation, which they are invited to 
visit at pleasure during their stay. 
The Annual Card of the Meetings 
will be ready for any who desire it. Collati 
§G-Clergymen will receive tickets to the Co bom, 
for themselves and their ladies, at our store, as usual, 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 Washington st. 


during the Week, 


my16 2wis 


ELECTIONS FROM CHANNING. In Press. 
gmake ter from the Writings of Rev Dr 


i a Clergyman, in press and will shortly be 
ciilahed by’ CROSBY & N ICHOLS, 118 Washing- 
is’ 


ton street. my9 
THE COURT OF DEATH. 











inserted upon a plate, which is said to be superior to 
The contrivance which sup- 
ports the teeth in the mouth is extremely ingenious 
those 
The teeth and all that portion of the jaw 
by the loss of them, was 


o’clock, P. 
The Painting is 24 feet long by 13 wide, containing 28 
figures of the size of life. “he 

death, conveying a moral lesson which cannot but be un- 
derstood and felt by the beholder. 


cents. 


puis GREAT PAINTING, by REMBRANDT 


PEALE, is now open for exhibition from 2 to 94 
M., at Amory Hall, 325 Washington street. 


is a sermon upon life and 


{GSeason Tickets, 50 cents. Single Tickets, 25 
istf my9 





and should be made public, that, the 
by availing them- 
is able to apply, 





For sale by 
ington, opposite School street. 3tis my23 


after many years of practice and experiment. 





my23 


ARE’S HINTS, 25 Cents! The balanee of 
the edition of ‘Hints on Extemporaneous Preach- 


ing, third edition, in one vol 18mo, boards, will be sold 
for 25 cents each, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington, opposite School street.  3t = myl6 
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